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Ninth Month for the Romans—and we continue the name, 
even though for us the month ts the eleventh. Tne Saxons, seeing the trees stripped 
of their leaves, called tt “Wind-monath”. 


Nor all the followers of Diana wear pink coats. Some have no coats at all, 
and these, morcover, are rather small and, maybe, even a little grubby. But the 
pertinacity with which they hunt the “penny for the guy’ commands a grudging 
respect. It is hard to refuse them; harder still if you remember that the evening 
of the Fifth will find you giving your own imitation of Firework Night at the 
Crystal Palace for the delectation of the children and their friends. Later on, as 
you gloomily reflect that the bonfire was almost certainly too close to the cherry 
tree and that the lawn will be a depressing sight in the morning, you wonder if 
the game is worth the candle. But the children enjoyed it and no doubt it is 
good for trade. In this, it parallels the Midland Bank, an institution which is 
also ‘good for trade’. For over a century, the Bank has been, in financial matters, 


the guide, philosopher and friend of business houses of every kind. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: Poultry, London, E.C.2 
2140 branches throughout England and Wales 
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A comprehensive programme of English from 7 to 17 


e e 
English for Primary Schools MA “this series; 
said The Times Educational Supplement, ‘offers a sound and orthodox approach to the study of English for 
the first two years in the junior school. . . . The work is well set out ....on a double-page basis, which gives 
plenty of space and makes reference to the pictures much easier.’ 
BOOKS 1 and 2 each 3s 6d BOOK 3 4s 6d BOOK 4 ready shortly 


Clear English .s. rtayson Ma BEd and T.D. SMITH MA. ‘Through- 
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on making the demand for written expression spring from an appeal to the every-day experience of the 
pupils.’ 
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F. S. BOAS : 1862-1957 


FREDERICK SAMUEL Boas, O.B.E., LL.D., Lit.D., the last survivor of the Committee which 
founded the English Association, passed away peacefully on Sunday, 1 September, at the 
age of 95. The Association thus sustains a sad but proud loss in the death of its patriarch, 
who had worked for it since its birth for fifty years, as its first Honorary Secretary, as Editor 
of The Year’s Work in English Studies for over thirty years, as one-time Chairman of Com- 
mittee, and as President. He was a scholar whose love for the Association was warmly 
reciprocated by its Committees and Officers, who were best able fully to appreciate his 
unique contribution to the Association’s welfare. He was indeed our Grand Old Man. He 
rarely missed a Committee meeting, and as recently as October 1955 he took the chair at 
meetings of the Executive and Finance Committees in the absence of the Chairman. He 
was equally assiduous in attending the Association’s lectures, often contributing at the end 
a happily worded vote of thanks illuminated by some personal reminiscence, always 
relevant and witty, from his long memory of the past. 

A man of strong convictions who stood firmly by his opinions, he was always ready to 
listen to the views of others, and loyally accepted decisions when reached. He radiated good 
fellowship, courtesy, and loving-kindness. His encyclopaedic knowledge of English literature 
was carried with the most unassuming modesty. His tremendous powers of industry and 
concentration remained with him to the end. ‘His vitality’, Sean O’Casey once said, ‘is 
terrifying’; and he wrote a review dealing with Shakespeare’s contemporaries which ap- 
peared in the Times Literary Supplement in July when he was already 95. His last review 
appears in these pages. Probably his unceasing labours for the various learned societies of 
which he was an active member kept his mind alert and receptive and prevented any apparent 
trace of ageing intellect. 

Having taken three Firsts at Oxford, he devoted some fifteen years to lecturing for the 
University Extension, then in its prime, and this may have developed that remarkable 
clarity of thought and expression which never left him. In 1go1 he was appointed to the 
Regius Professorship of History and English Literature at Queen’s College, Belfast, but in 
1905 he returned to London, joining the Education Department of the London County 
Council as Divisional Inspector of English. It was just at this date that the English Associa- 
tion came into being, and so into his life. In 1906 he was elected the first Honorary Secretary, 
and after thirty-eight years of unbroken collaboration he was elected President for 1944. It 
is known that the presentation to him by the Association in 1948 of his portrait by Mr. Percy 
Horton (subsequently hung in the Royal Academy) as a mark of affection and esteem gave 
him keen pleasure. 

The felicity of his short spontaneous speeches will for long be remembered, culminating 
in a delightful example at the Annual Lunch two years ago, when at 93 he took the place of 
Lord Samuel at the shortest notice. 

When shall we look upon his like again? He leaves behind him the memorial of his 
books, and his many friends take an affectionate farewell and salute him. A. H. 
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Notes 


and Observations 


THE ‘PUBLIC’ SCHOOLS 


HE recent discussion over the air between 

Mr. Antony Crosland and Sir John Wol- 
fenden on the future of our Public Schools 
probably took the subject ‘as far as thought 
can reach’ for the moment. Mr. Crosland, who 
was attacking the present position, seemed to 
win the earlier rounds; but by the end Sir John 
had drawn even, and so brilliantly had each 
dealt with the other that the subject was left 
as far off a solution as ever, and listeners, in- 
stead of having the future illuminated, were 
left in darkness. This was not surprising, for in 
fact no sensible solution to the problem ap- 
pears to exist. Sir John rightly and relentlessly 
pinned his opponent down to the nodal point. 
Mr. Crosland, so far from objecting to Public 
Schools as such, values them so highly that he 
cannot bear entry to them being dictated by 
the purse. ‘How then would you select for them?’ 
asks Sir John, whereupon Mr. Crosland—like 
everyone else—is baffled. 

Neither an academic test nor a Rhodes 
Scholar test is in the least reliable at an age 
when nature has not declared herself. By 17 
or 18 it is reasonably clear which pupils de- 
serve a University course; but to try to assess 
the future development of pupils at the end of 
the preparatory or primary stage is to claim 
powers of clairvoyance with which humanity is 
not endowed, as time and again the results of 
the 11+ examination have woefully proved. 
Nor would the ends of social justice (so eagerly 
sought by Mr. Crosland) be served this way. 
All the strain and caprice which have made the 
11+ test intolerable would merely be trans- 
ferred, repeated, and extended, so that every- 
one concerned would be out of the frying pan 
into the fire. 

To take a thousand boys from all social 
strata and say ‘Now we are going to test you 
in such a way as will satisfactorily determine 
which ten of you are fit to be educated at Eton 
or Shrewsbury at the cost—out of public funds 


—of several hundreds a year each, while the 
rest of you will have to be content with your 
local State Grammar Schools’, is to demon- 
strate the absurdity of the attempt. 

Why, it may be asked, does this problem 
haunt our country but not America or Scan- 
dinavia? It is because the individual excellence 
of many such schools as Eton, Winchester, 
Westminster, dates back for so many centuries 
into the past that we cannot ignore them. 
They survive like aristocrats in a republic 
who must either be wooed and wed or else 
guillotined. Marriage, because of the difficulty 
of selection, is impracticable and execution too 
drastic. What is to bedone? The only answer 
at present appears to be ‘Nothing’. Leave it to 
time and economic developments. 

Probably the most misguided of all moves in 
our educational policy was the abolishing, in 
1944, of fee-paying in State Grammar Schools. 
It turned what was a ladder into a rift. It 
sundered the Public and Grammar Schools 
in kind instead of merely in degree. Parents 
henceforward might only pay either hundreds 
of pounds or nothing, and nothing was just 
what so many parents do not wish to pay. 
Hence was born the horror of the 11+ ordeal, 
which in turn has forced the dubious and 
highly contentious experiment of comprehen- 
sive schools. 

If the clock cannot be put back, and fees 
reintroduced in State Grammar Schools, no 
wonder Mr. Crosland and Sir John Wolfenden 
can get no further. 

The only alternative to abolishing fees in 
Public Schools and repeating the 11+ exa- 
mination catastrophe is the complete integra- 
tion of Public and State Grammar Schools with 
one another, almost certainly introducing the 
disappearance of boarding-schools. To state 
this is not to advocate it, but to ask ‘What else 
do you suggest?’ 

G. B. 
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The Poetry of Edmund Blunden 


By MARGARET WILLY 


THERS in London sigh with equal force 
For Sussex downs and whiffs of Kentish 
gorse, 
And though the trains puff out from noon to 
eve, 
Vastly prefer to stay at home and grieve. 


Thus Roy Campbell—whose recent tragic 
death has robbed English contemporary 
letters of a colourful personality and a poet of 
vigorous gifts—neatly pinpointed in The Georgiad 
the romantic nostalgia of the Georgian poets for 
the joys ofan impossibly idyllic English country- 
side. The majority of the contributors to Edward 
Marsh’s anthology Georgian Poetry—launched 
in 1912 in collaboration with Rupert Brooke, 
John Drinkwater, Harold Monro, and others, 
and appearing at intervals for the next ten 
years—adopted the sentimental attitude of the 
country-cottage week-ender towards a rural 
life of which they were in a position to know 
little at first hand. 

There were, of course, notable exceptions at 
the time to this rule of rustic rhapsodizing by 
town poets. Walter de la Mare had then for 
some years been preoccupied with exploring, 
in his highly individual vein, other than simple 
pastoral themes: the problems of good and 
evil, innocence and experience, and above all 
the spirit’s adventures in that twilight, border- 
land region of fantasy between dream and 
waking which his imagination so fruitfully in- 
habited. W. H. Davies, another contributor to 
the Georgian anthology, had had the oppor- 
tunity to learn the country’s habit from close 
personal contact, as he recorded in his Auto- 
biography of a Super-Tramp; and his loving ob- 
servation of the robin in winter (‘the little 
hunchback in the snow’), of the kingfisher 
haunting lonely pools and the sound of leaves 
drinking rain, of a butterfly motionless as if 
painted on a rock, making that ‘stone a flower’, 
had a crystal simplicity and exactitude quite 
devoid of poeticism. Edward Thomas—al- 
though in fact none of his work appeared in the 
anthology—is often classed with the Georgians; 
yet he too wrote out of a direct and constant 


communion with the earth. And—in his un- 
emphatic tone and realistic attitude to rural 
things perhaps closer to Edward Thomas than 
to any other of his contemporaries—there was 
a contributor to Georgian Poetry who had shared 
Thomas’s experiences in Flanders but, unlike 
him, had survived them: Edmund Blunden, 
author of the prose classic Undertones of War and 
of numerous books of verse. 

Blunden had begun to publish poetry in the 
autumn of 1914. On his return to England 
after the Armistice he sent a small volume, 
which had been printed privately in 1916, to 
Siegfried Sassoon, then literary editor of the 
Daily Herald. It was at that time that the young 
soldier-poet’s work began to attract attention. 
In 1920 The Waggoner appeared ; and two years 
later The Shepherd received public recognition 
in the award of the Hawthornden Prize. Today, 
more than forty years since he published his 
first book, Blunden’s work continues to com- 
mand the respect of discerning critics and 
readers of poetry. It has again been officially 
honoured, for he follows Andrew Young and 
Ruth Pitter as last year’s recipient of the 
Queen’s Gold Medal for Poetry; and a hand- 
some new selection of his work was published 
last June.' Chronologically arranged, the voi- 
ume includes poems from all Blunden’s earlier 
books of verse, from The Waggoner to the 1949 
After the Bombing, and concludes with a section 
of new poems not so far collected in book form. 

Like Will Davies and Edward Thomas, Ed- 
mund Blunden was never the mere week-end 
visitor celebrating unfamiliar pastoral delights: 
he had studied and—in his own phrase— 
‘caught the country’s meaning’ from boyhood 
up. In his long autobiographical poem A Sum- 
mer’s Fancy he tells us that his ‘father and 
grandfather shared these joys’; and his own 
chronicling of them has the quiet verisimili- 
tude, a precision of eye and listening alertness of 
ear, belonging to onewho habitually apprehends 
more than the mere prettily picturesque aspects 
of Nature. He writes with love of ‘trees of slow 
limbs, tough rinds’; finding solace for a black 
mood in the simple act of touching the bark 


t Poems of Many Years. By Edmund Blunden (Collins. 18s.), 


Ny. 


214 The Poetry of Edmund Blunden 


of a ‘chance-planted, many-centuried tree’, and 
knowing ‘temperate sense’ recur amid 


Twilight societies, twig, fungus, root, 
Soundless, and speaking well. 


His pages abound in authentically recognizable 
country folk: gipsies, hop-pickers, gleaners, 
mole-catcher and farm bailiff, waggoner and 
shepherd ; the ‘ploughman whistling out his 
spells’ and the shade of a rural parson of for- 
mer days hovering beside his barn, distilling 
‘sky-wisdom’; the devotion of two old women 
in a village almshouse, the wanderer ‘that like 
a bald rook works’, and 


In orchards, knarred and woody men 
Whose touch is bough and bud. 


The wild creatures of the landscape are ob- 
served with a closeness equally satisfying: cattle 
drinking in lily-pools, the cat ‘more rapid than 
a gypsy’s knife’, down to the urbane toad tak- 
ing his twilight walk, the hedgehog (‘unspeedy 
friend, poor earth-child’) crushed to death on 
the road, and the vole, ‘well-furred, well-fed’, 
sunning himself on a clay ledge above the 
river. 

It is perhaps in the water-world that Blun- 
den is more than anywhere at home. As a boy, 
he tells us, he would lie by the river imagining 
that he was 


a reed that whispered here, a stone 
To make the water talk. 


(A Summer’s Fancy) 


Streams flanked by forget-me-not, flag and 
rush, guarded by sentinel osier, pollard, alder, 
and ‘goblin willows’, and haunted by ‘king- 
fishers like flames’; the old Chaucerian mill, 
windowless, ‘mountain-roofed, wry-angled’; 
the cool waterfall and the ‘rock-browed, shag- 
haired weir’, the ‘moat where roach make 
rings’, the ‘tunnelled verge where red fins lay’— 
all these felicitously move the poet’s imagina- 
tion to verse which itself seems to flow with the 
effortless limpidity of water. Shells by a Stream, 
Watching Running Water, The River House, The 
Pasture Pond, The Hurrying Brook, A Waterpiece, 
Voices by a River, The Nameless Stream, and the 
magnificent The Pike (‘murderous patriarch’ 
of the pool, poised for slaughter), are only a 
few of the poems which express this writer’s 
constant delight in aquatic creation, in such 


haunting lines as ‘Where fallen oak-leaves and 
pale bubbles glide’, or 
the polished lessening ripple 
Shaped by the angler’s gentle oar. 


Notice in both these quotations the skilful ono- 
matopeeic use of the cool, liquid ‘1’. 

It is mainly the memorable impact of many 
of his images—the wind ‘with its starved white 
mouth’, ‘the mumbling trains with eyes of 
flame’, winter ‘blowing on his nails, / Leading 
long jingling teams from black-barned farms’— 
which sets the work of Blunden apart from so 
much that was tame and tepid in Georgian 
versifying. Largely abandoning the conven- 
tionally ‘poetic’ diction of his contemporaries, 
he turned to what often seems a deliberately 
prosaic tone: in his chronicling, for instance, of 
the village scene—church, inn, forge, and cot- 
tages clustered round the duckpond and cricket 
green, and the ‘clink of work and bell of time/ 
And stroke of bat and ball’; of the market 
town (‘a piece of stubborn antiquity’) with its 
stalls, horsy little men, bawling hucksters, and 
hens peering out of crates; or of the birds that 

Post themselves as sentinels of thrift 

Among the big-woolled sheep 

Grazing so greedily this winter meadow: 

That has no finery, golden or satin flowers, 

To decorate the plain green work of eating. 


He sees in the ‘tousled orchard’ 
Under boughs of elder the stone sty... 
The nettles cluttering up the heap of logs, 
The raspberry-canes scrambling on leaning 
pales; 
or 
Here some wood stacked, there a van, 
A slated sty, a rusty can, 
A notched millstone, a pumiced step, 
A walnut-tree and a bee-skep. 


None of this could justly be called inspired, and 
no doubt was not intended to be. It is straight 
description rather than evocation; yet descrip- 
tion which brings the apparently ordinary, 
commonplace sight vivid and concrete before 
the inward eye—as so often does Edward 
Thomas too, in such poems as Tall Nettles, 
Swedes, and Sowing. Amid the vague lyricism, 
vapid sentiment, and devitalized poeticisms 
which characterized so much contemporary 
writing about the country scene, Blunden’s 
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matter-of-fact exactitude had a refreshing vita- 
lity—the down-to-earth vitality of a Crabbe. 
We catch again and again the authentic earthy 
breath of farmyard and hedgerow — ‘The 
clover-scent filling the yard, the carrier’s cart 
just passing’ ; 

The summer smell 

Of furry leaf and dewy bell, 

Sensitive green things. 


Possibly it is more often of Clare than of 
Crabbe that we are reminded in this poet’s 
work; as in ‘the sharp scent of sodden under- 
wood, / Tussocks and plantains coarse and 
celandines’ of The Sunken Lane, or in such a 
glimpse as in Winter Ending, celebrating 
Clean land-form, spires far seen, unhindered 
seen, 
Slashed hedge and copse, where chips lie 
wholesome white, 
And through the ivy floor fresh primrose 
stars! 


Yet if Blunden walks at a leisurely, rumina- 
tive pace more often than he runs, sings, or 
dances to lyric measures, he is nevertheless con- 
stantly aware of the wonder and exaltation of 
living which are inextricably bound up with, 
and spring from, its very ordinariness. His 
perception that every soaring flight must begin 
from earth is well epitomized in the little poem 
Lark Descending: 

A singing firework; the sun’s darling; 

Hark how creation pleads! 

Then silence: see, a small, grey bird 

That runs among the weeds. 


Travelling from youth to maturity, he himself 
finds new rewards 
where now no more 
My early angels walk and call and fly, 
But the mouse stays his nibbling, to explore 
My eye with his bright eye. 


In his note on the selection of Blunden’s work 
which he has included in The Penguin Book of 
Contemporary Verse (Penguin Books, 1950), Ken- 
neth Allott remarks how subtly ‘human unease 
is hinted at in much verse which at first would 
appear to be purely descriptive’. We may ob- 
serve this trait very clearly in a poem like the 
much (and justly) anthologized The Midnight 
Skaters—where those who disport themselves 
above ‘the pond’s black bed’ defy ‘death at 
A2 
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watch / Within those secret waters’: 


With but a crystal parapet 
Between, he has his engines set. 


Then on, blood shouts, on, on, 

Twirl, wheel and whip above him, 
Dance on this ball-floor thin and wan, 
Use him as though you love him; 
Court him, elude him, reel and pass, 
And let him hate you through the glass. 


In October Comes there is a vivid evocation of the 
hushed tranquillity of autumn, seemingly time- 
less; yet the final image left on the mind is one 
of foreboding—a sense of peace encircled and 
threatened—in the leaves which, though not 
falling, glowed ‘To warn that even this calm 
was not perpetual’. Constantly there recurs 
throughout Blunden’s work a wry awareness 
that things are not always as they seem. Words 
are not adequate (‘Praise is not safe, description 
will not do’) to communicate the rarest and 
subtlest shades of feeling; and that what is said 
to be, or should be, is not always so, is conveyed 
with a peculiarly pungent disenchantment in 
Report on Experience: 

I have been young, and now am not too old; 

And I have seen the righteous forsaken, 

His health, his honour and his quality taken. 

This is not what we were formerly told. 


I have seen a green country, useful to the 

race, 

Knocked silly with guns and mines, its 

villages vanished, 

Even the last rat and the last kestrel ban- 

ished— 

God bless us all, this was peculiar grace. 
The poet ironically concludes that these dis- 
illusions are God’s 

curious proving 

That He loves humanity and will go on 

loving; 

Over there are faith, life, virtue in the sun. 


It was inevitable that, beginning to write 
poetry at the time he did, so much of Blunden’s 
work should either deal directly with, or be 
implicitly permeated by, his experience of 
trench warfare. He himself affirmed, in the 
Preface to his Poems 1914-30, that ‘war became 
a part of [his] experience at a date so early... as 
to mould and colour [his] poetry’. Many of his 
poems show the familiar post-war disillusion 
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of the ’20s—that era ironically termed ‘the 
Peace’, where nevertheless 


we live in doubt 
Whether her sins or War’s more misery show. 
(Some Talk of Peace) 


In About these Germans he wonders what would 
happen 
If war were fought by those who frame 
The hideous goblins due to be destroyed; 


and bitterly observes in War Cemetery, of poets 
who glorify war, 
Thus lyric genius ever stooped to cheer 
The march that ends in billets under clay. 


There is something of the savagery of a Sas- 

soon in his remark, in the same poem, that 
No one can say they are not buried well, 
At least as much of them as could be found. 


The note of disenchantment sounds again in 
The Memorial, 1914-18, where the poet ironi- 
cally demands of the dead why they do not feel 
duly honoured by the monolith raised to their 
memory by the living: 

Some have had less: 

No gratitude in deathlessness? 

No comprehension of the tribute paid? 


And the poem immediately following this in 
Poems 1930-4o—that entitled Inscribed in War- 
Books—sadly comments on just how short a time 
man’s memory does preserve names already 
half-forgotten under a new shadow ‘of battles 
dark and worse presage’. 

Long afterwards the poet is still haunted by in- 
escapable memories—enshrined in such poems 
as ‘Can You Remember?’, Nights before Battle, A 
House in Festubert, Into the Salient, Third Ypres, 
Nearing the Ancre Battlefield, or 1916 seen from 
1921. In My Time recalls 

an uncouth, shot-torn tower, 
And a column crossing a field, 
Bowed men, to a dead horizon. 


Marching Back to Peace, 1916 exults that 
Even granite pavement paining the dim 
tread 
Had glory in it, that the foot pained was not 
dead. 


On a Picture by Diirer sees in the artist’s drawing 
the mutilated pines of his own doomed genera- 
tion—‘Our sign, our shape, our dumb but 
eloquent trees’; while At Rugmer embodies a. 
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melancholy autumnal sense of men falling like 
leaves: 

We have lived this landscape, 

And have an understanding with these shades. 


In The Branch Line the peaceful local engine 
recalls the shell-torn railways of the war, and 
the terrible possibility of war’s recurrence; 
and the post-war housing question, the memory 
of the soldier hewing himself safety in ‘chalky 
corridors’ beneath the earth. 

So compelled was Blunden’s imagination by 
his experiences of 1914-18 that his imagery 
echoes with those reverberations even when he 
is writing on totally different themes. A tower, 
for instance, ‘bombards’ the night with bells; 
for the verb ‘outwitted’ we find in another 
poem the more arresting ‘outsoldiered’ ; a mood 
ofspiritual restlessness iscommunicated through 
the image of being ‘always on the bivouac’. An 
adjuration to his beloved to come out in spring 
is phrased in military jargon: ‘You deserve 
compassionate leave / As wise campaigners 
called it.’ Writing of winter stars, he sees them 
‘ready to strike . . . ready to roar / Their spar- 
kling death-way down’; and 

Watching each angry star 

I thought our thicket lifted its stack of 

bayonets 

Stiffly against the overthrow of Nature’s 

parapets. 
In Triumph of Autumn the 
lion-eyed 

Star-companies form, tree-columns of glit- 

tering crest 

Uphold their rank in blue air, strong and 

wide 

Rivers go wheeling through enormous plains, 
while the very sunflowers are ‘flaring salute’. 

Yet if, for Blunden, Nature in certain moods 
awakens memories or mirrors images of war, 
more often the innocence of the natural world 
stands in triumphant contrast to all the horrors 
man can contrive against man. An orchard 
brook in 1916, flowing 

Westward in blossoming waywardness, 

Such beauty neighbouring so much slaugh- 

ter, 


is a symbol of peace: 
And as the stream’s last murmur stilled, 
Our sixty-pounders started talking. 
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In A Prospect of Swans the birds are set in shin- 
ing sovereignty over and above 
the town’s black smoke-towers, and the 
roar 
Of trains bearing the sons of man to war. 


And after a war more recent, trees in the wind 
‘with light dancing branches and promise of 
bud... reach beyond months of steel and brass’. 
Despite the large proportion of war poems in 
the body of his work, however, it is not finally 
to Edmund Blunden but to Sassoon and Owen 
that we turn for the most memorable and en- 
during utterances about the ‘pity of war, the 
pity war distilled’. It is first as the faithful 
chronicler of the English countryside that Blun- 
den remains in the mind of his readers. Nature 
to him has been a perpetual healing for all the 
hurts of life—from the dark mood of a private 
despair ( The Recovery) to the newspapers’ public 
‘auguries of tomorrow’s peace or war’ (Pre- 
sent Discontents). Rook, peewit, and heron, the 
lark ‘crying to the sun’ or ‘some coral-berried 
tree’ can bring to this poet news of far greater 
and more significant worth. To one who loves 
her with a passion, not man-made struggles 
but ‘Nature’s war is news’. Walking through 
the lanes and reviewing ‘the country troops, 
heifer and steer and ewe’, such a man is 
deeper struck with the victory of the 
grass 
Than all [he] view[s] elsewhere of steel- 
sharp might. 
From 


Machines which even change men to ma- 
chines... 
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Without Question 


The televisionary world to come, 
The petrol-driven world already made 


(Minority Report) 


he will find refuge and tranquillity in ‘Mere 
moonlight in the last green loneliness’. 

Celebrating country things, from ‘Earth’s 
kindest loves, farms, inns and cottages’, down 
to such small miracles as ‘the wasp-nest in the 
bank’, ‘the silk wheel / The yellow spider has 
wrought’, the work of Edmund Blunden is far 
more than the ‘pastoral archaism’ (his own 
phrase) for which some critics have dismissed 
it with that of many of his contemporaries. 
Kenneth Allott (in the Penguin anthology al- 
ready mentioned) makes a point of differentiat- 
ing him from his fellow Georgians by observing 
his ‘niceness of observation’ and ‘how the at- 
tempt to “compose” a pastoral world . . . and 
the exquisite delicacy and formality of move- 
ment in many poems imply a criticism of a 
merely naive direct approach to the writing of 
nature-poetry’. That meticulous precision of 
observation is born of the poet’s realization 
that 


An empire pulses in a hollow tree 
If you will share with mite and moth and 
mouse. 


(In Childhood) 


In his close familiarity with and pictorial 
exactitude in recording this empire of the 
natural world, Edmund Blunden is in direct 
line of descent from Crabbe and Clare—his 
roots firmly planted in the sturdy pastoral 
tradition of English poetry. 


I I should in my garden find 

A skull beneath the harrowing spade, 
With grinning jaw, eye-sockets blind, 
Yet the one model of mankind 


And by man’s usual death betrayed; 


Without Question 


And if the flowers where that head lay 
Grew up far brighter than the rest 
Whose roots sucked in less fortunate clay 

Uncurling in an average spray 
Of blooms by such rare food unblest; 


Should I of those rich bones enquire 
If that dead shape alive did good, 

His quick eyes burn with holy fire, 

His lungs with righteous breath suspire, 

The world grow beautiful where he stood? 


His eyes, his breath, are dark, are still, 
Yet from his substance climb these flowers, 

And if his life was good or ill 

Time has the wisdom to distil 

Essential beauty from those powers. 


Whatever then to death goes down 
By Time is purified and blessed, 
The murderer and the murdered sown 
In the same soil as one are grown, 
The blest with the unblest. 


It is enough that from his clay 
Sprawled out in this unhallowed ground 

These lucent flowers to us display 

Time’s paradox, that in decay 

The quickening roots of life are found. 


JOHN SMITH 


The State of Spoken English in Schools 


By BASIL HARVEY, B.A., L.R.A.M. (Speech and Drama) 


(Senior English Master, St. Dunstan’s College, Examiner for the English Speaking Board) 


HAT Lancashire thinks today, they used G.C.E. examining body to conduct Oral Eng- 
W to say, England will think tomorrow. In _ lish examinations—a lead which so far only the 
the matter of spoken English I hope it may still Durham Board has followed; and the latter, 
be true; for Manchester is the headquarters of with its own examinations of an enlightened 
the Northern Universities Joint Matriculation — kind for all ages, covers the whole country, but 
Board, and Liverpool is the home of the Eng- especially the north. Its work there is helping 
lish Speaking Board. The former is the first to create a demand for oral examinations, and 
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the official body, the N.U.J.M.B., is responding 
with due caution. 

The position in the south, especially in Lon- 
don, is less hopeful. There indifference and 
complacency are stronger. When the subject 
of speech does arouse interest it arouses pre- 
judice also; and to some the play of prejudice is 
more satisfying than the impartial assessment 
of new ideas. Or rather, of new emphases. But 
before looking into these prejudices and 
misapprehensions—which are not, of course, 
cultivated exclusively by Londoners—let us 
consider acceptable standards of speech. 

Speech, like writing, is an act of self-expres- 
sion and communication. The chief difference 
between the spoken and the written forms of 
language—apart from the obvious one that 
speech is oral and writing is visual—is that in 
writing the receiving end is less clearly ap- 
prehended and the process of self-expression is 
more meditated. As I write these words I have 
a vague composite picture of readers of English 
perusing them. It is not, I am afraid, a very 
encouraging picture. They appear at times 
coolly uncommitted, judicial, a little formid- 
able; at others they seem hostile, ready to re- 
sent any suggestion that the spoken word is to 
be taken as seriously as the written word, the 
language of literature. But if I were speaking 
to a group, I should see faces, sense reactions, 
and respond to atmosphere; my lines of com- 
munication, in fact, would be clearly appre- 
hended. And if I were to make good use of 
them, I should need to have at my disposal 
words enough to express my thoughts with 
reasonable fluency; a sensitive and courteous 
awareness of the capacities and needs of my 
listeners; and an instrument—my voice—at 
least adequate to its purpose. The last of these 
three desiderata is no more important than the 
others; but it is a more fertile cause of mis- 
understanding, and hence will be dealt with 
more fully. 

This instrument, I suggest, should have a pleas- 
ing tone—or, to put it negatively, the speaker’s 
vocalization should not be unduly harsh, 
tinny, breathy, nasal, wrongly pitched, feeble, 
or ‘at the back of his throat’; he should arti- 
culate with lips, soft palate, tongue, &c., mobile 
enough to produce clear consonant sounds; and 
the intonation should be flexible and reasonably 
varied, employing a good range of notes. 
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But many people, when they criticize speech, 
which happens frequently, adopt quite dif- 
ferent criteria. Some think of a good voice 
as one employing the sounds they themselves 
use, or believe themselves to use. In these days 
of tape-recorders no one need, of course, re- 
tain any illusions about the sort of noises he 
makes in speaking. Even so, some still consider 
their own speech the best kind. As, indeed, it 
may be. Some think that mellifluous speech is 
good speech; and, again, it may be, unless it is 
self-consciously so. Many approve of what they 
call ‘natural’ or ‘unaffected’ speech. So do we 
all, I suppose; but it is difficult to give the terms 
much objective significance. The mutterings 
of a moron with a cleft palate are as ‘un- 
affected’ as any form of speech; and is Liver- 
pool ‘scourse’ or adenoidal cockney more or 
less ‘natural’ than the speech of Sir John Giel- 
gud? Some—not many, these days—think that 
careful, over-articulated speech is the thing, 
and admire pronunciations like ‘mount-ain’ 
and ‘fig-ure’. And many admire a curt, clipped 
form of utterance, for the sombre myth of the 
strong silent man, tight-lipped and mono- 
syllabic, dies hard. 

In the academic world speech has so long 
been ousted by reading and writing that it 
gets very little consideration, although most 
teaching is still done by word of mouth. Uni- 
versity dons often have tense, inhibited, mono- 
tonous voices; when they read scripts on the 
radio they seem seldom to have the skill to 
bring the words to life. Consider the harsh 
classroom voices of some teachers, busily in- 
culcating bad speech standards by their exam- 
ple. Most of these failures in communication 
are due to technical faults: poor production, 
unsustained vocal tone, wrong speed and 
stressing, &c. We who teach are professional 
talkers, but few of us think it worth while to 
use the instrument in a professional way. 

Of course, the whole question is bedevilled 
by considerations of class. No doubt we Eng- 
lish are a class-conscious lot; and possibly the 
sounds we make distinguish the classes as much 
as our addresses, incomes, possessions, and 
jobs. Hence any attempt to improve speech 
standards is by some regarded as one more 
form of levelling down or loss of privilege, and 
by others as an attempt to impose the speech 
habits of the ‘establishment’. Critics of the 
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former type are less vehement, tending to treat 
speech education as something irrelevant to 
their form of education, but no doubt useful in 
dealing with the ‘appalling accents’ heard in 
the streets. The latter type are often venomous, 
seeing it as an impertinent assertion of snob 
values, an unwarranted interference with the 
child’s personality, a breaker-up of homes, and 
even a cunning device to find jobs for the out- 
of-work products of the drama academies. 
Both groups miss the point. Let the public 
schools realize that some forms of speech they 
accept as proper are widely regarded as comic 
in the English-speaking communities. Let the 
proletarian protesters understand that urban 
speech in any large centre—London, Liverpool, 
Glasgow—is bad speech, misusing or neglect- 
ing the speech organs; and that any form of 
speech, good or bad, urban or rural, if unin- 
telligible to other Englishmen, puts the speaker 
at a disadvantage from which a sound speech 
policy would rescue him. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising if 
speech education makes little progress. True, 
there is ‘speech training’ in many schools, 
especially for girls, but it is often concerned too 
much with ‘correctness’, and not enough with 
efficient, gracious, and lively communication. 
And there is the school play, which can set a 
high standard of speech and spread its benefits 
over a large number of children; but if the 
standard set is low, or if it merely employs a 
handful of naturally good speakers, its value 
may be small. And there are speech and drama 
festivals, contests in recitation and in reading 
aloud, and the reading of lessons in assembly. 
These may all be useful aids to good speech, 
but are not necessarily so; for many teachers 
are unaware of the existence of any standard 
beyond that of audibility. I know of one public 
school where every year a contest in oratory 
was held—perhaps it still is—and the governors 
sat in judgement; and every year the prize was 
given to the boy who made the most noise. 
No doubt many schoolmasters are no longer 
satisfied with such a comfortably simple crite- 
rion: the university products, for example. 
These sometimes have a sort of inhibited good 
taste which reveals itself typically in their 
attitude to lesson-reading in assembly, when 
shocked disapproval is the reward of the reader 
who, perhaps overdoing things in his anxiety 


to communicate effectively, pauses too long or 
varies his pitch too obviously. ‘Terribly ham!’ 
or ‘Histrionic tricks!’ they complain. This is the 
type of critic who is too easily embarrassed— 
and who thoroughly enjoys his embarrassment; 
but he will readily accept a flat, ill-pointed, 
soporific reading so long as the speaker does 
not stumble or mispronounce a proper name. 
There are other teachers, I am afraid, who 
glory in what they call ‘putting in the expres- 
sion’, which entails a host of senseless stressings 
and numerous glottic shocks. So, one way and 
another, the cause of good speech is hampered 
by ignorance and misdirected effort. 

But if London and the other laggard exa- 
mining boards adopted an Oral English test 
at G.C.E. O Level, that would be a long step 
in the right direction. It would focus attention 
on the need for improved speech ; make teachers 
of English more aware of what good standards 
should be; and act as a valuable stimulus to 
boys and girls at an age when they are just 
becoming conscious of the practical value of 
the opportunity offered. 

What sort of test? The N.U.J.M.B. oral exa- 
mination is quite a modest affair. The candi- 
date is asked to read aloud, after a few minutes’ 
preparation, two passages of modern prose, and 
then he is engaged in conversation with the exa- 
miner. From the reading aloud the examiner 
decides if the candidate can adequately convey 
the meaning and mood of the passage and if 
the quality of his voice is satisfactory; in con- 
versation, which is designed not to test his 
comprehension of the passages, but to lead 
him to talk, his ability to enter into two-way 
communication is assessed. Here he is expected 
to be reasonably fluent, have an adequate 
vocabulary, and maintain speech standards. The 
examiners, it seems, accept as a rule local varia- 
tions of sounds or intonation, provided clarity 
is not impaired. One advantage of their ap- 
proach is that the vexed question of ‘correct’ or 
R.P. sounds falls into its proper place; the em- 
phasis is on much more important qualities. 

All this is on the right lines, though some will 
think that it does not go far enough. For in- 
stance, should a ‘set piece’ of verse or prose be 
included? Many teachers of English would say 
no, on the grounds that it would encourage 
cramming, which in this context presumably 
means that the teacher would impose an inter- 
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pretation upon his pupils. Good teachers, of 
course, know how to draw out a pupil’s own 
interpretation, and then help him to com- 
municate it; but this would be an arduous 
process if whole forms were entering for the exa- 
mination. Again, should the oral test be linked 
with the study of a set book in the O Level 
Literature syllabus? There is something to 
be said for this, but one fears that candidates 
would come to regard it as a further test of their 
knowledge of the set book rather than of their 
speech. In any case, some schools do not take 
the O Level Literature examination at all, 
believing that the appreciation of literature is 
far less examinable at that stage than—shall we 
say?—speech. But it is only fair to point out 
that the English Speaking Board employ both 
the above methods successfully. They have 
another valuable item too: the ‘own choice’ 
section, when candidates may give a talk or 
present a learnt passage of poetry, prose, or 
drama. However, such additions imply an aim 
beyond that of the Northern Board test in what 
may be called ‘utilitarian’ English. 

Two of them, at any rate, demand a standard 
of speaking above the ‘utilitarian’ level: the set 
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piece and the ‘own choice’ item. It is an ‘artistic’ 
standard—I can think of no other word to sug- 
gest the sensibility and the technical skill re- 
quired if justice is to be done to the language of 
Shakespeare or Newman or Burke or Brown- 
ing or Hopkins. And for my part I should like 
to see such qualities tested in a further oral 
examination at the Advanced Level, where it 
should be made essential for a pass in English 
Literature. 

Measures like these might stir the universi- 
ties to further action. At last they would come 
to realize their responsibilities, and see to it 
that an English Honours course included a 
sound practical and theoretical training in 
speech. This might involve a little less Beowulf 
or Middle English grammar or critical dissec- 
tion of masterpieces, but there would be few 
to regret it if it resulted, as it should, in a steady 
output of skilled practitioners, trained to ‘speak 
the tongue that Shakespeare spake’. So the 
wheel would come full circle, for the teachers of 
English, in the grammar schools at least, would 
embark on their work aware of the respect due 
to the spoken word, and professionally equipped 
to raise speech standards in the schools. 


The Fisherman’s Tale 


—. burns away in an ash of cloud; 

The smoke-grey houses sift and fade behind 
The broken summits of the sea; the loud 

Bells’ benedictions dwindle out of mind, 

Dissolving in the belfries of the sky 

Where horizontal nebulous blue walls and cities lie. 


All quiet on the dusklit sea. But gruff 

And hindering a squall leaped out; the stars 

Grew dark, the sun died out of time, and rough 

Black rollers set the timbers screaming. Spars 

Cried out like seagulls with the pregnant sails 

And all the sky recalled the groan of hemp and scream of nails. 


A prayer was blown from the skipper’s son like spray 

And salt flew in to cleanse his father’s tongue; 

An equal wind hurled curse and call away, 

Profane.and pious being together flung 

Into the boiling climax of the night, 

The surge and plunge of sea-green ranges shattered into white. 
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But green, green are the halls beneath the sea, 
And green, green the trailing ropes of light, 


And there the Rock Man waited. It was he 
Who filled their silver nets to leap and fight 
With flashing scales, and he who also made 
The wrack of froth and gale, for he who gave would be repaid. 


The sea grew still; and under that mazed sky 

The boat turned round and faded down the deep 

Eternities of sea. The shorewinds cry 

Warm from the hearths where those most loved, in sleep, 

Dream on the coming home. But deaf they rest, 

Their shell-white eyes awash with green, crushed to the Rock Man’s breast. 


A Note on Dismissive Irony 
By A. E. DYSON 


RANDOLPH STOW 


(Lecturer in English, University College, North Wales) 


IBBON shares with Swift an effortless mas- 
Louey of irony in one of its classic forms: the 
apparent defence of a cause or position which is 
really a sustained betrayal. He is, nevertheless, 
very different from Swift in his total effect; and 
one might begin an analysis of the difference 
by attaching to his ironic usage the label ‘dis- 
missive’. Swift is concerned to betray his readers, 
but Gibbon’s betrayal is of targets which he 
and the reader have in common. The exercise 
is one of urbane iconoclasm, breath-taking in 
its clarity and consistency. 

The relationship between reader and writer 
is, as in Swift, of first importance. But Gibbon 
is not a satirist: far from attempting io esta- 
blish the defects of his own age in terms of 
moral judgement, he is concerned to consoli- 
date its superiority in terms of enlightenment. 
The reader of the Decline and Fall is never, there- 
fore, subjected to adverse criticism, or trapped 
into realizing his own depravity. He is treated, 
instead, with the formal courtesy afforded to 
a civilized equal; invited to a place of polite 
equality, where he can share, with the writer, 
an amused examination of manners, beliefs, 
and customs inferior to his own. The positives 


1 e.g. ‘We are obliged to believe the word of God, 
though our reason be shocked at it. For if we should 
believe only such things as are agreeable to our reason, 


are established by the very force of what is 
taken for granted; and the positives themselves 
matter less, it sometimes seems, than the tone 
and mood in which they are assumed. This 
tone is, in its polished serenity, a guarantee of 
the writer’s superiority; and provided that the 
reader should not be so wanting in taste as to 
question it, it is a guarantee of his superiority 
as well. 

There are no traps, in a style of this kind, for 
the reader; but a sustained and gratifying flat- 
tery, upon which the whole effectiveness of the 
irony depends. The vantage point is Olym- 
pian; and the immediate source of this type 
of irony can be found in the assurance of Gib- 
bon’s intellectual master, Hume, who has the 
same power of carrying his readers to urbanely 
dismissive heights. Consider, for example, the 
essay on Miracles, the effectiveness of which is 
so very much more dependent upon style than 
upon logic. ‘Our most holy religion is founded 
on faith, not on reason; and ’tis a sure method 
of exposing it to put it to such a trial as it is by 
no means fitted to endure.’ Hume is merely 
stating a position which until a century before 
had been generally accepted,’ but in a context 


we assent to the matter, and not to the author’ (Bacon in 


De Augmentis). 
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A Note on Dismissive Irony 


of empirical philosophy where it becomes ob- 
viously absurd. In doing this, he transmutes the 
piety of the stated beliefinto exquisite mockery ; 
and posing as the friend of faith, effects a 
betrayal of it to which writer and reader alike 
seem committed. The tone controls the content 
throughout, pushing it, ever so delicately, from 
piety into absurdity. Against such a tone there 
is no appeal, short of a drastic rejection of the 
writer’s intimacy: but that, of course, is to for- 
feit one’s own acceptance as an ‘insider’, and to 
risk the force of the irony returning, like a 
boomerang, against oneself. 

Such a style does, then, entail betrayal, but 
it is the subject portrayed, not the reader, that 
suffers. Gibbon, following Hume in more ways 
than one, employs the safne technique and 
tone, and in his famous Chapters XV and XVI 
sets a pattern for dismissive irony which has 
since been often imitated, though never equalled. 
Chapter XV opens gently, with deference to 
the ‘pure and humble religion’ that is now to be 
considered ; and from the explicit content, there 
is no reason to think of the author as anything 
other than a friend of faith. If we detect latent 
irony, as we certainly do, there is scarcely any- 
thing in the first few sentences that could be 
concretely pointed to by way of confirming the 
suspicion. Only in the second paragraph does 
Gibbon admit, with apparent reluctance, that 
there are certain flaws in the early Christians 
which ‘to a careless observer . . . may seem to 
cast a shade on the faith which they professed’. 
This Iago-like warning against careless ob- 
servation is the opening of the attack; and 
before long, the full force of Gibbon’s assault is 
under way. 

‘This inflexible perseverance [i.e. of the 
Old Testament Jews] which appeared so 
odious, or so ridiculous, to the ancient world, 
assumes a more awful character, since Provi- 
dence has deigned to reveal to us the myste- 
rious history of the chosen people. But the 
devout, and even scrupulous, attachment to 
the Mosaic religion, so conspicuous among 
the Jews who lived under the second temple, 
becomes still more surprising, if it is com- 
pared with the stubborn incredulity of their 
forefathers. When the law was given in 
thunder from Mount Sinai; when the tides of 
the ocean and the course of the planets were 
suspended for the convenience of the Israel- 
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ites; and when temporal rewards and punish- 
ments were the immediate consequences of 
their piety or disobedience; they perpetually 
relapsed into rebellion against the visible 
majesty of their Divine King, placed the 
idols of the nations in the sanctuary of 

Jehovah, and imitated every fantastic cere- 

mony that was practised in the tents of the 

Arabs or in the cities of Phoenicia. As the 

protection of Heaven was deservedly with- 

drawn from the ungrateful race, their faith 
acquired a proportionable degree of vigour 
and purity. The contemporaries of Moses 
and Joshua had beheld, with careless in- 
difference, the most amazing miracles. Un- 
der the pressure of every calamity, the belief 
of those miracles has preserved the Jews of 

a later period from the universal contagion 

of idolatry; and, in contradiction to every 

known principle of the human mind, that 

singular people seems to have yielded a 

stronger and more ready assent to the tradi- 

tions of their remote ancestors than to the 
evidence of their own senses.’ 

We are struck at once by Gibbon’s relish for 
words. He savours language like a connoisseur, 
and his especial delight is in ironical overtones. 
The word ‘mysterious’ equivocates, being cor- 
rect in its religious usage, but irresistibly sug- 
gesting our more modern meaning: ‘odd’, and 
therefore (perhaps) unreliable. The phrases 
‘more awful’, ‘still more surprising’, ‘visible 
majesty’, ‘most amazing miracles’ are like- 
wise savoured for their power of casting doubt 
on the position which they seem to be exalting. 
The word ‘proportionable’ is held in a masterly 
suspense between its straightforward meaning 
and the wholly disproportionate nature of the 
behaviour towards which it directs attention. 
Under the guise of homage to the Jewish chroni- 
cles, these words and phrases cast wholesale 
doubts upon their credibility. 

The whole passage, of course, works in the 
same way. There is no explicit statement of dis- 
belief. Gibbon poses as a believer, and makes 
a number of virtuous judgements and com- 
ments in favour of Jehovah, on the supposition 
that every word is literally true (‘As the pro- 
tection of Heaven was deservedly withdrawn 
from the ungrateful race . . .2 and so on). But 
Gibbon’s defence of the faith, it need scarcely 
be insisted, makes matters a good deal worse 
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han his open hostility might. To the rational 

and sceptical mind of the eighteenth century, 
a number of damaging suggestions are inevit- 
able. If God really did intervene in history like 
this (and Gibbon is only recounting what is 
supposed to have happened), then the Jews 
were the most ungrateful and illogical people 
who ever walked the face of the earth: and 
why, indeed, did Jehovah select such a race in 
the first place? But then again, surely God can- 
not have acted so? Because if He had, the Jews, 
however ungrateful and illogical they might 
be, could scarcely have reversed the appro- 
priate response to quite this extent. So the 
ironic trap closes from two directions. The Jews 
were either illogical or deluded. The phrase ‘in 
contradiction to every known principle of the 
human mind’ clinches matters one way or the 
other—and suggests, in fact, that both might 
be true. Gibbon’s elaborate pretence not to 
notice the overtones he is so skilfully generat- 
ing, and the damagingly naive comments which 
he offers on the story as it stands, become in- 
crementally more effective as he proceeds. The 
treachery of this technique is intensified by his 
splendidly calculated understatement: ‘deigned 
to reveal’, ‘the convenience of the Israelites’, 
‘the favour of Heaven’, and soon. The language 
of social condescension is used to describe sup- 
posedly epic,and cosmic events. Its entire in- 
appropriateness deflates the story in a manner 
indicating radical disbelief, whilst at the same 
time underlining the lack of anything really 
polite or civilized in the story as it stands. 

Behind Gibbon’s irony there can be felt a 
certain exuberance: more urbane than Swift’s 
fierce exuberance, but similar in kind. This is 
partly intellectual pleasure in the complex 
destructiveness of the technique, and partly 
some emotional engagement in the particular 
nature of the iconoclasm. Just behind the 
Olympian detachment of the tone there is a 
great deal of energy being generated: an energy 
that finds satisfaction in destroying this type of 
religious faith, and that is an active enjoyment 
of the intellectual sophistication which makes 
such destructiveness possible. 

We might conclude, on the strength of this 
analysis of Gibbon’s technique, that the total 
effect is negative. The reader is congratulated 
upon being what he is rather than satirically 
attacked for his shortcomings, and the subject- 
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matter is approached in a spirit of fierce 
hostility. Is Gibbon not, then, at the opposite 
pole to a moralist, and wholly unconstructive 
in intention? 

Oddly enough, he is not. Despite all that 
has been said, Gibbon is an enlightened and 
humane writer, with a very keen sense of 
values and moral placings that are clear, firm, 
and valuable. The paradoxical fact seems to be 
that whereas Swift, the satirist, turns out to be 
largely negative in his moral effect, Gibbon, 
the cynic and sceptic, is remarkably sane and 
balanced. 

The relevant question about irony of Gib- 
bon’s type is ‘Is it justified?’, and the answer 
must be ‘Yes: with certain reservations, it 
is’. When we have ceased to take intellectual 
pleasure in the flexibility of the irony, we 
notice that it is, after all, very hard to argue 
against. The dislike of Christianity is not merely, 
or even primarily, emotional, but is part of 
Gibbon’s vision of life and history as a whole. 
As a rationalist, he believes that the human 
mind can have no certain knowledge of religious 
truths, and he is therefore justified in exposing 
the fallacies and fanaticisms of those who think 
that it can. As a liberal humanist he finds the 
Old Testament and Early Christian ethics 
repugnant: a reaction that is shared by very 
many unbelievers, and that is in a tradition of 
thought dating back to at least the later part of 
the seventeenth century. As a historian, he 
believes that Reason is the great prerequisite 
of harmony and order, Superstition with its 
concomitant emotionalism and intolerance the 
greatest disruptive power that a society has to 
fear. The Christian religion itself he sees as the 
chief cause of the break-up of the ancient 
world—an upsurge of irrational and anti- 
humanistic forces that extinguished the lights 
of Greece and Rome and became a presiding 
genius over more than a thousand years of 
darkness. 

The type of irony used in Chapters XV and 
XVI is not, it follows, arbitrary or irresponsible, 
but is wedded to very definite and salutary 
moral purposes. By demonstrating the dangers 
of irrationalism, both intellectual and moral, 
it seeks to confirm readers in the paths of en- 
lightenment. Gibbon’s consolidation with his 
readers is no idle flattery, but an assertion of 
principles that he believes to be essential if the 
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Age of Reason is to continue. His iconoclasm, 
likewise, arises naturally from the intellectual 
centralities of his age (especially, perhaps, of 
Hume), and from his far-seeing, epic vision of 
history.' His real aim is not to castigate his age 
for not living up to its ideals, but to convince the 
age that its ideals are, after all, of supreme im- 
portance The Decline and Fall is, then, a moral 
work at a more fundamental level than satire 
reaches. The irony is a mode of interpreting 
and evaluating history; and its moral, that 
darkness itself declares the glory of light. 

An important question now remains to be 
considered. There can be no doubt that most 
writers who have imitated Gibbon have used 
his irony with little sense of responsibility; and 
the very label ‘dismissive’ which suggests itself 
as a description is negative in its implications. 
Is Gibbon’s type of irony basically moral, then, 
so that irresponsible usages must be thought of 
as an aberration; or is it basically irresponsible, 
so that Gibbon’s own harnessing of it to moral 
centralities must be regarded as exceptional? 

My own feeling is in favour of the latter view, 
though it is difficult to dogmatize on this. 
As a style, Gibbon’s irony seems potentially 
dangerous. It is the style of the clique, the 
movement, the smart set, the mutual admira- 
tion society. Its tone is admirably suited to dis- 
missing people or opinions on no better grounds 
than an unsupported conviction of superiority. 
The positives do not need to be clearly realized, 
but only assumed, in order for the tone to have 
its characteristic effect; and the reader’s re- 
sponse is invariably manipulated by an appeal 
to baser instincts: love of flattery on the one 
hand, fear of a show-down on the other. 

Such a style can easily be pressed into the ser- 
vice of vanity, smugness, complacency, malice, 
and many of the least pleasant traits of a semi- 
civilized group. Most of Gibbon’s imitators 
have been vicious in the use to which they have 
put him: Lytton Strachey springs to mind as 
an obvious example, but he is by no means the 
only ‘biographer’ or ‘historian’ one could cite.” 
And even Gibbon himself has, by the nature of 

' Of this, Dr. Tillyard has written very interestingly in 


Part IV, Chapter XI of The English Epic and its Back- 
ground (Chatto, 1954). 
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things, a certain arrogant insensitivity to the 
ideals and aspirations of others. The urbane 
assurance of his tone is an assertion of superio- 
rity which precludes humility of any sort: it isan 
act of judgement which takes for granted the 
absolute right to judge. There is inevitably, in 
a style of this kind, a readiness to see through 
people in place of a costly attempt to see into 
them. One can almost hear the writer thanking 
‘his birth and breeding that he is not as other 
men are. And some qualities that seem essen- 
tial to history or biography at its best are 
almost necessarily precluded—the sympathy 
which understands other temperaments and 
ways of life, the sensitivity which can admire 
idealism and nobility even in those who are 
in error, the compassion which embraces 
the erring and thinks in terms of redemption 
rather than of censure. 

To admit this, however, is not to form an ad- 
verse opinion of Gibbon. Perhaps irony is al- 
ways lacking in charity: but it is always an 
exercise of intelligence and judgement, and so, 
unless irresponsible, acceptable to civilized 
men. The glory of literature, in any case, is to 
contain widely diverse styles and tempera- 
ments. No conceivable style could contain all 
the possible virtues or avoid all possible criti- 
cism: a very obvious point, perhaps, though one 
which some modern critics seem determined to 
overlook. 

Gibbon, though he has his limitations, and 
though his tone has proved a vicious instrument 
in the hands of lesser men, remains one of our 
greatest writers. The civilization and enlighten- 
ment of the eighteenth century live in his style; 
the rational and humane judgements implied 
in his ironic survey remain a most relevant - 
reminder of the dangers, and absurdities, of 
fanaticism. He is, at the same time, a most 
successful embodiment of that fine eighteenth- 
century literary ideal, to instruct by pleasing. 
The Decline and Fall is stilla most readable book: 
and in this way scores, one cannot help reflect- 
ing, over much of the more austerely empirical 
history that has been written since. 


2 I have treated this more fully in an article called 
‘The Technique of Debunking’, published in the Twen- 
tieth Century, March 1955. 
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Holding Chelsea in Her Hand 


Ho*: Chelsea in her hand, blowing off 
Its heliotrope of soot, she walked serene 
Through superannuated streets. The buildings 
Stood infirm and dressed in bombazine 


And silent, but not till all the time was 

Spent and sallow evening came was she aware 
Of darkness drifting over cul-de-sacs, of 
Buildings looming up about a shrinking square. 


No footsteps followed her with threat or 

Whisper; the dark was passive as her flower, 

Each petal still. No one peered out from any 
Window, no clock would move to strike the hour— 


Until the heavy weight of night on her 
Soft breast broke the blossom it caressed. 


CARL BODE 


Dyche and Pardon’s Dictionary: A Study 
in Personal Bias 


By SUSIE I. TUCKER 


(Senior Lecturer in English, University of Bristol) 


HROUGHOUT the eighteenth century a 
J very popular reference book was the com- 
pilation entitled (in short) A New General English 
Dictionary . . . originally begun by the late Reverend 
Thomas Dyche, Schoolmaster at Stratford-le-Bow 
. .. and now finished by William Pardon, Gent. It 
drew much of its vocabulary from Bailey’s folio 
Dictionarium Britannicum, much of its gazetteer- 
like information from Thomas Cox, based many 
of its technical details on Ephraim Chambers’s 
Cyclopaedia, and went through many editions.! 
Modern critics have called it ‘verbose’, ‘leisure- 
ly’, ‘puerile’, ‘gossipy’, and have noted that 
the entries on towns and countries ‘betray 
personal judgements’,> which may perhaps 
fairly be blamed on the unknown Mr. Pardon, 
since Dyche died between 1731 and 1735, soon 


after the first edition of the book had been pub- 
lished, and his earlier works were concerned 
mainly with spelling.* We do not know whether 
Dyche and Pardon were friends and collabora- 
tors, or whether they shared the views expressed, 
and I shall not try to separate them. Whatever 
the authorship, numerous entries betray a per- 
sonal bias and are by no means concerned only 
with place-names. The comments are well out- 
side the proper province of a dictionary; but 
they make lively reading for the modern student 
desirous of more knowledge of the eighteenth- 
century outlook, and they give an impression 
of a single mind at work, whether providing 
original material or acting merely as a medium. 
The book is dotted with definitions—or descrip- 
tions—that paint a clear picture of decided 
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ideas on religion, social behaviour, and litera- 
ture, though not on politics. 

In religion the Dictionary offers detached 
and historical accounts of Arminians, Baptists, 
Calvinists, Deists, Independents, Presbyterians, 
Quakers, and Socinians, but loses its equani- 
mity when dealing with the youngest and oldest 
forms of organized Christianity. Under Metho- 
dist we read that ‘there is now a set of persons 
who call themselves Methodists, and pretend 
to more sanctity and purity of life than other 
people, and go about preaching, singing psalms, 
hymns, etc., in the fields, streets and private 
houses’. The unfriendly innuendo of this be- 
comes open hostility in nearly every term con- 
nected with Rome. Catholick means universal, 
general, and is ‘also a soft name given to the 
Papists’. A Pardon, in the Church of Rome, ‘is 
one of the pecuniary artifices to drain the 
people’s pockets, and to cheat them of their 
souls, by the encouraging vice and laziness, in 
pretending money can purchase that which 
nothing but a real reformation and God’s 
mercy can effect’. Under Exorcisms, we read 
that the church of Rome ‘makes great gain by 
the practice, imposing much upon the credulity 
of their blind adorers’; and under Rosary, after 
a list of the benefits to be gained from its use, 
comes the tart comment ‘how the bare repeti- 
tion of an Ave Maria will effect all this to an 
ignorant devotee, let them answer that know’. 
In the article on Persecution is a reference to 
modern outbreaks—‘France, Poland, etc., are 
living instances of the barbarity of that spirit 
of lies and delusion that reigns among pro- 
fessors of that apostate profession of the reli- 
gion of love, peace, charity, and universal 
tenderness. . . .’ 

Some of the statements show a rational cool- 
ness, and an impatience with the nicer points 
of theological dispute. The definition of Chris- 
tianity is ‘the doctrine, laws and ordinances of 
the Christian religion, and properly and strictly 
speaking, only such as were taught and com- 
manded by Christ himself; but a great deal of 
addition has been made both by the eastern 
and western churches, that goes under that 
character, that no way deserves so sacred an 
appellation’. Again, ‘most disputes are main- 
tained by the divines of differing communities 
about the sorts, power, extent, etc. of grace, 
which do as little service to mankind as many 
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other religious disputes that are managed with 
much warmth and opposition on both sides’. 
Under Punishments, we are told that ‘no crimes, 
how wicked soever, have ever been punished 
with so much severity, as dissenting in judgment 
or opinion from the national churches of the 
several respective nations, even tho’ they were 
self-evidently absurd’. And the same attitude is 
manifest in the gratuitous comment appended 
to the account of the Baptist tenet that only the 
adult should be baptized: ‘but what age the 
party must be before he or she shall be called 
adult was never yet (nor indeed in the nature of 
the thing can be) determined; some persons 
being mere children all their lives, as to the 
nice distinctions that subtle heads have spun 
for them.’ 

Predestination gets a forthright protest: ‘In 
Divinity, (it) is the same with the doctrine of the 
Heathens fatality, so that no endeavours or 
prudential actions of mankind signify anything ; 
nay, even the best acts of the mind, as well as 
the natural functions of the body, are purely 
mechanical, and the doer under an unavoid- 
able necessity of acting in that precise manner, 
whereby the nature of good and evil is intirely 
destroyed.’ Sighs of relief seem almost audible 
in the remarks added to the definitions of aitar, 
excommunication, and Lent: s.v. altar, it is stated 
(incorrectly5) that ‘the church of England, and 
all the reformed churches, discontinue the 
name, and have abolished the doctrine that 
supported the use.’ As to excommunication, 
‘God be thanked, since the Reformation, and 
particularly since the Revolution, very few in- 
stances of this arbitrary power have been 
executed’. The custom of keeping Lent ‘was 
introduced about the year 650 into England, 
but since the Reformation has not been so 
rigorously enjoined or practised, and at this 
time is almost wholly laid aside, but still con- 
tinued in popish countries with great severities’. 

In social matters ‘Dyche and Pardon’ is a 
staunch believer in order, subordination, and 
decorum. It agrees with other eighteenth- 
century dictionaries that the words Lady and 
Gentleman are loosely applied. The usual sense 
of rebel is ‘one that takes up arms against his 
lawful prince or government’; but we are re- 
minded that it also means one ‘that is obsti- 
nately disobedient to his parents, masters, or 
superiors’. According to Bailey a Ball is simply 
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‘a publick Dancing Meeting’; according to Dr. 
Johnson this diversion was arranged ‘at the ex- 
pence of some particular person’. But ‘Dyche 
and Pardon’ considers it to be ‘a publick meet- 
ing for persons of distinction to divert them- 
selves with dancing etc.’ As to decorum, the 
last clause of the definition of dotard is inessen- 
tial: ‘a simple, silly, or over fond old fellow, 
that has married a young girl.’ It is also unfair 
to define a Carreer as ‘the violent, precipitate, 
inconsiderate actions of foolish and unreason- 
able men’. To Johnson it was simply ‘Course of 
action; uninterrupted procedure’, and Tra- 
herne in the previous century could speak of 
a career of virtue, which is evidence that the 
word did not necessarily have a bad twist. 
Neither was a humorist necessarily ‘a person of 
an irresolute and changeable disposition, a 
fantastical, foolish, whimsical person’. 

In literary matters the Dictionary distrusts 
satirists: ‘a satyr’ is “a poem in which the vices 
and follies of all sorts of persons are sharply 
censured and published in the most glaring 
colours to make them appear the more hateful; 
though under this pretence the author too 
frequently vents his own spleen or malicious 
temper, instead of endeavouring to reform the 
abuses he mentions, they being frequently 
the invention of his own ill-nature and not 
the general practice of the times or persons 
hinted at.’ 

A distinction® is drawn between novels and 
romances. A novel is ‘a pleasant, ingenious 
story, in which the relater dresses up an inven- 
tion of his own as a real fact, with all the em- 
bellishments of art, to render it agreeable and 
instructive’. But a romance ‘is a feigned story, 
sometimes wrote in prose and sometimes in 
verse, and commonly upon the subject of love 
or arms, wherein abundance of enthusiastical 
flights are introduced, which renders the read- 
ing of them in general prejudicial, by mis- 
spending of time, and giving an ill tincture to 
the imagination, and stuffing the memory with 
rubbish, painting good qualities out of charac- 
ter, and giving false images of life and thereby 
teaching young people to be indiscreet in friend- 
ship, love, and the other passions, and thereby 
not only vex and disappoint their parents and 
guardians but frequently bring on themselves 
misfortunes not to be recovered all their life 
time’. No wonder that Lydia Languish, in the 


flurry of the moment, and to be on the safe 
side, made haste to hide all the products of the 
circulating Library. 

Modern dictionaries do not allow themselves 
the exasperated note of personal experience 
that is heard in the account of a pedant—‘one 
who having a small stock of learning, carries or 
behaves himself so disagreeably by making un- 
seasonable and misapplied criticisms, that his 
company is quite troublesome’. (Lord Mon- 
boddo, it will be remembered, called Dr. John- 
son a pedant.’) And it seems a case of the bird 
fouling its own nest when we are told that a 
Grammarian ‘in the present state of learning 
only means one who spends his time, thoughts, 
and pains upon the niceties and particularities 
of particular words and phrases, by which 
means not duly attending to the sense and in- 
tention of the speaker or writer, renders both 
himself and the person whom he comments 
upon, ridiculous. This term is now almost con- 
fined to the little teachers of particular systems 
of the Latin and Greek tongues, whose general 
ignorance in almost all the other polite and 
useful parts of learning, has brought the art, 
tho’ in itself exceeding useful and commend- 
able, into contempt, by their captious and ill- 
adapted criticisms.’ 

Thomas Chatterton would have liked the 
note on Bristol; but probably many other Bris- 
tolians read with mixed feelings that ‘although 
the generality of the inhabitants are said to be 
of a sordid low way of thinking, having little 
politeness, yet on College-Green is a very hand- 
some building, called the Assembly Room, which 
is thought will help to polish the gayer part of 
them’.® 

And why does the Dictionary give some 
dozen lines to the University of Cambridge 
and a column and a half to Oxford ?? 

Dr. Johnson’s notorious definitions of Excise, 
Pension, Whig, Tory, &c., suggest a grim 
humour. Surely most people agreed with his 
account of Excise! The personal feeling of 
‘Dyche and Pardon’ goes further and cuts 
deeper: it is often indignant, always serious. 
The Dictionary considers Hypocrisy the ‘most 
odious of all vices, as being a complication of 
villainy, under the disguise of religion, pre- 
tending to much holiness, innocency, truth, 
justness, etc., on purpose to get into a person’s 
good opinion and confidence, and thereby take 
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the opportunity of doing mischief more effec- 
tually and irremediably than otherwise he could 
have an opportunity’. There is nothing of the 


' See De Witt T. Starnes and Gertrude E. Noyes, 
The English Dictionary from Cawdrey to Johnson, 
ch. xvii. I have used the Dictionary of 1744 (the 
4th edition), but the words are defined in the same 
way in the 2nd, of 1737. 

2 Tbid. 

3 Ibid., note 16. 

* His Dictionary of 1723 is a spelling-list only. 

5 In 1745 John and Charles Wesley published 
their Hymns on the Lord’s Supper, in which altar occurs 
a dozen times. If any distinction was meant to be 
drawn between ‘the tokens on this table seen’ and 
‘the Lamb... As on this altar slain’, as No. 126 has 
it, the line is too faint to be clear to the layman’s 
eye. But not a few eighteenth-century critics believed 
that Methodists were crypto-Catholics. 

6 The distinction is made also in Chambers’s 
Cyclopaedia . . . of Arts and Sciences: a Novel is ‘a 
fictitious history of a series of surprising and enter- 
taining events in common life, wherein the rules of 
probability are, or ought to be, strictly observed; 
in which it differs from a romance, where the hero 
and heroine are some prince and princess, and the 
events, which lead to the catastrophe are, in general 
highly absurd and unnatural. The best novels are 
those which, by means of a well-told story, convey 
a number of noble and elevating sentiments and 
instruct the reader in the knowledge of mankind.’ 
Somewhat inconsistently, and far more leni- 


Summer of the Seventeenth Doll (New) ; A Month of 
Sundays (Cambridge) ; Zuleika (Saville). 


HE title Summer of the Seventeenth Doll at first 
"Tsignt suggested either something Oriental, 
ora Kafka-esque allegorical fantasy. The 
play in fact turned out to be a piece of raw, 
hard-hitting realism from Australia, presented 
by Sir Laurence Olivier in association with the 
Australian Elizabethan Theatre Trust. The 
dramatist, Ray Lawler—who played one of the 
two male leads in an all-Australian cast—has 
been compared with Tennessee Williams. 
Certainly his characters speak out their feelings 
with a similar candour and punch; but Mr. 


Dyche and Pardon’s Dictionary 


good opinion. 
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hypocrite about the Dictionary; but it surely 
went out of its way to upset many people’s 


ently than in ‘Dyche and Pardon’, we are told, 
s.v. Romance, that the ‘just distinction of a romance is, 
that it is a discourse invented with art to please and 
improve the mind, and to form or mend the manners 
by instructions, disguised under the allegory of an 
action, or series of actions, related in prose in a 
delightful and probable, yet surprising manner’. 

7 James Burnet, Lord Monboddo, The Origin and 
Progress of Language, 1773, vol. IV. 1. vi. 

8 Presumably the polish came in due course. In 
1793 a book for tourists informs us that ‘the idea of 
total occupation in trade, which must strike every 
mind, on beholding a city, in which from twenty to 
thirty sugar-houses, and abundance of sulpbur, 
turpentine, vitriol, and coal-works, brass and iron 
founderies, distilleries, glass-houses, and manufac- 
turies of woollen stuffs, and china, are almost in- 
cessantly at work, is agreeably corrected by the 
great encouragement and success literature and the 
polite arts meet with in this emporium of the west. ... 
The gentry, merchants, and traders, have elegant 
town and country houses, and public amusements 
as frequent, and as various as those of the metropolis.’ 
Ibbetson, Laporte, and Hassell, A Picturesque Guide 
to Bath, Bristol Hotwells.... 4 

9 Neither Dyche nor Pardon appears in Alumni 
Oxonienses, where this disproportion would lead us 
to look for them. 


Lawler seems, at any rate in this play, to 
possess a surer sense of dramatic construction 
than the American playwright. 

Summer of the Seventeenth Doll was concerned— 
as was Tennessee Williams’s recent Camino 
Real—with people approaching middle age yet 
still desperately clinging to the illusions and 
irresponsibilities of youth; reluctant to face the 
future and replace romance with reality, an ado- 
lescent with an adult attitude to experience. 
But the real point is that the play was con- 
cerned with people conceived in the round: 
not with any conventional delineation of the 
stock ‘tough’ types with inevitable hearts of 
gold, nor yet with working-class puppets 
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jerked to illustrate the dramatist’s indignation 
at some social abuse. Here were recognizable 
human beings, possessing authentic impulses 
and responses, and portrayed man- and 
woman-size. 

Two cane-cutters, the bumptious, strutting 
little bantam Barney (played by Mr. Lawler) 
and the morose giant Roo, had for the past 
sixteen years spent seven months of each work- 
ing hard in the north, and the remaining five 
of ‘lay-off’ with two barmaids who had re- 
mained as devoted to them as legal wives. Only 
in this summer that Roo brought the seven- 
teenth tinselled doll as his annual sentimental 
gift, and reminder of past good times, did one 
of the girls betray the happy compact and seize 
at the security of marriage to a respectable 
husband. This marked the break-up of the gay, 
irresponsible arrangement enjoyed for so long. 
An unsatisfactory replacement for the de- 
faulting Nancy was found in Pearl, edgy, 
suspicious, and bristling with uncertainties 
and unpredictable bouts of moral rectitude 
(a character vividly communicated by Madge 
Ryan). But time was also beginning to leave 
ravaging marks on the two men who refused 
to recognize, let alone accept, its defeats: on 
Barney, losing his grip as an amorist and be- 
coming defensively cockier to bolster wounded 
self-esteem; and on Roo, superseded as the ac- 
knowledged strong man in the cane-fields by 
a younger rival. 

The play ended with the total shattering of 
that shining structure of romance built up in 
youth and insidiously demolished by the years. 
Yet even in their—very real and credible— 
sufferings, these people had a vitality and gusto 
seldom in evidence in characters on the London 
stage. And there was a great deal to laugh at 
in the racy dialogue, and in situation and 
character. The fierce, daunting little mother of 
one of the barmaids, and her Christmas per- 
formance at the piano—wedding-ring solemnly 
removed, while the assembled company stood 
glum and moody for an unwilling sing-song— 
was exquisitely funny. Mr. Lawler’s play has 
gladdened the hearts of all who go to the 
theatre in search of the warm pulse of life; 
who look for real people in place of, on the one 
hand, the polite, genteelly amusing types of the 
English drawing-room or domestic comedy, or, 
on the other, mere speaking vehicles for ideas. 


Gerald Savory’s A Month of Sundays fell into 
the cosy domestic-comedy class: wholesome 
entertainment at a somewhat immature level, 
when considered beside the essentially adult 
outlook and penetration of human nature dis- 
played by Mr. Lawler. The pattern for the 
present piece was cut twenty years ago by the 
same dramatist in George and Margaret; though 
nostalgia for those immediately pre-war 
theatre-going days was not solely responsible 
for making A Month of Sundays seem no more 
than a pale reminiscence of that earlier classic 
of the pleasant, undemanding English family 
comedy. 

Here we watched Mr. Savory’s family trans- 
ported to the wilds of Cornwall, to put into 
unwilling practice Father’s enthusiastic creed 
of Back to the Land—a return to spiritual 
values as exemplified by the pioneering agri- 
cultural methods of his grandfather. Fully 
realizing that ‘you-can’t be spiritual in a Hill- 
man Minx’, his womenfolk nevertheless con- 
tinued to bewail lost urban joys as they 
attempted to cope with sick cows, maladjusted 
vegetables, and non-existent plumbing—which, 
when it finally went into action, beat out sinister 
syncopated rhythms. The engagement of a 
good-looking farm-hand, inevitably causing 
havoc in the hearts and tartness on the tongues 
of three pretty daughters, introduced further 
complications into the simple life. Jane Baxter, 
as Mother, looked scarcely older than when 
she played one of the daughters in George and 
Margaret, and quite as appealing; while Ian 
Hunter made of the earnest paterfamilias an 
appropriately pompous ass. The reward of the 
piece, however, was the veteran A. E. Matthews 
as a wily old codger with a flair for sponging, 
for plummy, inconsequential anecdote, and for 
unexpected impromptu recitations from Long- 
fellow, Tennyson, and A Child’s Garden of Verses. 

Kuleika Dobson, in which its creator saw fit 
to destroy the whole of Oxford’s young male 
population, was published in 1911; and some 
critics have detected a sadly ironical—even 
premonitory—coincidence in this occurrence 
only three years before the outbreak of the First 
World War. Readers of the book will recall 
that the cause of that spectacular mass drown- 
ing in the Isis headed by the Duke of Dorset, 
universal leader of fashion, was a ubiquitous, 
despairing love for the enchantress Zuleika 
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Dobson. Inevitably the British musical based 
on this highly successful piece of whimsy 
concentrated more on its aspects of cheerful 
absurdity than on the suave and elegant 
Beerbohmian wit. One lamented omission 
here was the Duke of Dorset’s practice of 
blackballing the names of prospective candi- 
dates (proposed by himself) for the Junta 
dining-club, in order that he might reign in 
sole exclusive splendour. However, Osbert 
Lancaster’s settings, some lively lyrics and ear- 
catching melodies, and an entrancing variety 
of Edwardian headgear gracing the jilted and 
aggrieved beauties of Oxford, combined to 


provide a gay and tuneful evening’s entertain- 
ment. David Morton’s impeccable Duke was 
played with no more than the requisite degree 
of burlesque; the Warden of Judas was a 
delectable take-off of the venerable academic; 
while Peter Woodthorpe’s pudgy, plebeian 
Noakes proved far more engaging than all the 
aristocratic young men put together. Mildred 
Mayne’s Zuleika did not seem to exercise quite 
enough of that alluring seductiveness—then 
called ‘It’, and now ‘S.A.’—to account for so 
many broken hearts. The play, however, seems 
to have been one of the brightest British 
musicals for some time past. 

THESPIS 


The Well- Wisher 


s I was reaching for hazels 
Half lost in October gold, 

A wedding peal of seven 
Suddenly rang and rolled 
Mellowed with azure distance 
From the squat, square village tower, 
And I found myself in spirit 
A guest at the marriage hour. 

For though the bride and bridegroom 
Were remote as ghosts to me, 
I tossed them down like a Roman 
The best from the top of the tree, 
From Time that hung in the spinney 
Of tangled hazel and birch 
Before the pagan was christian 
And the temple became a church. 
With joy in the lilt of the ringers 
I showered the clusters down, 
And a wish to the pair for children 
As winsome and weather-brown. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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Shakespeare’s Wordplay. By M. M. Ma- 
HOOD. Methuen. 18s. 


Shakespeare Today. 
WEBSTER. Dent. 18s. 


By MARGARET 


In a long first chapter Professor Mahood 
points out various dramatic functions of pun- 
ning in Shakespeare’s plays, and stresses above 
all that of connecting ‘subject and object, 
inner force with outer form, the poetic vision 
with the characters’. As revealing the ‘ironic 
interplay between character and creator which 
is the essence of drama’, Shakespeare’s word- 
play, she argues, can lead us to the heart of his 
dramas. The virtue of her subtle and perceptive 
book is that this large claim is modified both 
by the author’s sensitivity and by her aware- 
ness of the limitations of her special kind of 
investigation. It is notable that when the 
assertions of the first chapter are tested in 
critical studies of Romeo and Juliet, Richard IT, 
the Sonnets, Hamlet, Macbeth, and The Winter’s 
Tale, Professor Mahood begins not from puns, 
but from a general interpretation which her 
analysis of wordplay is used to illustrate. In 
this way a balance is preserved, so that how- 
ever difficult we may find it to swallow ‘with 
cormorant delight’ the remoter ambiguities 
she detects, the questionable character of these 
does not really mar a study that is rich in 
critical insights. The sections on Romeo and 
Juliet, showing how the intricate wordplay 
helps in establishing a tragic equilibrium, and 
on Hamlet, bringing out how the quibbles 
contribute substance to the conflict between 
‘the demands of an accepted ethical code and 
Hamlet’s particular vision of evil’, are especially 
good. A final suggestive chapter traces the 
development of Shakespeare’s attitude to words 
and their relationship to things. 

For all its perceptiveness and great merit, 
this study does not escape all the faults of that 
narrowly intellectual approach tc Shakespeare 
which is now fashionable. In the close pursuit 
of complexities of language which often pass 
unrealized in the theatre, it is easy to lose 
sight of the complexities of dramatic action. 
This is what seems to have happened in 
Professor Mahood’s analysis of Richard IJ: the 
poetic depth of Richard’s character as revealed 


in wordplay becomes a substitute for the play’s 
action, and she finds that the deposition scene 
adds little to the effect of the play, while the 
‘gage’ scene preceding it becomes irrelevant. 
Margaret Webster’s Shakespeare Today, writ- 
ten by an actor-director who has one eye on 
the stage throughout, is a useful reminder of 
fuller perspectives. Miss Webster has nothing 
profound to say in her general survey of the 
plays, and her comments on some are clearly 
directed at an American public which has not 
had an opportunity of seeing them on the stage, 
and are quite inappropriate here. But she 
combines a lively awareness of the best way 
in which the modern stage may be used for 
Shakespeare’s plays with a gift of phrasing 
which endows many of her pages with a genuine 
freshness. This is not, alas, the book promised 
in the publisher’s note, that would be ‘as 
stimulating as anything that has been written 
about Shakespeare during this century’; it is 
a piece of honest endeavour, by one who has 
taken note of the critics and bibliographers, but 
who tries the plays by the touchstone of per- 
formance in the theatre. Its best virtue is its 
common sense; but it is inadequate about those 
plays which Miss Webster does not seem to have 
seen, or has seen only in a not very good 
production, like Timon of Athens, which is con- 
demned as ‘bad philosophy and bad theater’. 
As a compact, generally up-to-date, and vigor- 
ous introductory account of Shakespeare and 
his plays it is admirable; but the reader should 
expect no more than this. If it supplies a cor- 
rective to Professor Mahood’s book in remind- 
ing us that the profundities of the study may 
prove insignificant on the stage, it also suffers 
in the comparison with an original and pro- 
found critical study. The two books are sepa- 
rated by that familiar gap between actor and 
scholar, but each contributes in its own way 
towards a fuller understanding of Shakespeare. 
R. A. FOAKES 


An Elizabethan Song Book. Edited by 
W. H. Aupen, CHEsTER KALLMAN, and 
Noau GREENBERG. Faber. 32s. 6d. 

Seldom is a book encountered which is 
beyond criticism. This consummation is, how- 
ever, very nearly achieved by the volume under 
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review; and to state that the production is 
worthy of the contents is to accord the publish- 
ers both high praise and strict justice. 

In his Introduction to the words, Professor 
Auden (who, with Mr. Kallman, has chosen the 
eighty-four songs in this collection) recalls that 
the entire range of Elizabethan song was limited 
to the years between 1588 and 1632, then 
observes : ‘What makes this brief movement one 
of the most extraordinary events in cultural 
history is the miraculous coincidence of com- 
posers and lyric poets of equal high quality.’ 
Even more remarkable is the fact that a number 
of the finest lyrics and airs in this collection are 
by one man, Thomas Campian; although, as 
Alice Meynell wrote, ‘his airs for which he 
wrote his words laid rules too urgent upon what 
would have been a delicate genius for poetry’. 
This criticism does not always hold good. Such 
songs as ‘Follow thy faire Sunne’, ‘When thou 
must home’, and “Thrice tosse these oaken 
ashes’ achieve a hand-in-glove homogeneity, 
words and music being to an equal degree 
mutually dependent. 

If Campian is the dominant figure in this 
anthology, he is only primus inter pares, and this 
position he owes to some extent to his dual 
talent; the famous song ‘Fain would I change 
that note’, by Tobias Hume, has an air which 
can challenge comparison with any of its com- 
panions, while many of the lyrics are no less 
beautiful than Campian’s best. Certain of the 
composers are known for one or two airs only— 
Robert Jones and John Attye are two such— 
yet their work is every whit as exquisite as that 
ofsuch famous contemporaries as John Dowland 
and William Byrd. Mr. Greenberg has arranged 
the lute accompaniments so deftly for the 
piano that scarcely any of the composers’ 
effects are lost, although the dynamic and 
tempo indications are his own. These effects 
are considerably enhanced by the editors having 
retained the original spelling of the lyrics, many 
of which are anonymous. 

Due acknowledgement is made to the work 
of Dr. E. H. Fellowes, whose English Madrigal 
Verse is a classic; but it is to be regretted that 
no tribute is paid to the pioneer work of A. H. 
Bullen and Philip Heseltine (‘Peter Warlock’), 
nor is mention made of Mr. Alfred Deller, 
who, both as singer and scholar, is the leading 
authority on Elizabethan music of the present 


generation. This, however, is a small matter, in 

no way impairing the excellence of this singu- 

larly distinguished and fascinating volume. 
RALPH LAWRENCE 


The Lumley Library: The Catalogue of 
1609. Edited by Szars JAYNE and Francis R. 
Joxunson. Published by the Trustees of the 
British Museum. £5. 10s. 


The publication of this catalogue forms part 
of the British Museum Bicentenary Publica- 
tions; and the introduction, the text, and the 
entire production constitute a fitting festival 
volume. The Lumley Library, which came to 
Montagu House as part of the Old Royal 
Library, had once included the collections of 
Cranmer, the Earl of Arundel, and his son-in- 
law John, Lord Lumley. Other contributors to 
it were Humphrey Lloyd, Anthony Alcock, 
who made the full Lumley Catalogue for 
Prince Henry in 1609, and Patrick Young, who 
supervised the joining of the Lumley and the 
Prince Henry Collections. The preseni-day read- 
er’s gratitude is owed to Professors Jayne and 
Johnson, not only for expert annotation of the 
text, but also for their Introduction, which 
places this catalogue fairly and squarely in the 
centre of Renaissance studies. 

For this volume is no bibliophile’s folly or 
pleasure-house. As the editors claim, in an 
introductory section on the ‘value of the Cata- 
logue to the modern scholar’, the information 
here supplied for the first time in accessible 
form is vitally necessary to any complete under- 
standing of the reading of an educated Eliza- 
bethan. As the published researches of Professor 
Johnson and Professor E. G. R. Taylor have 
already made clear, this library can also be- 
come a reliable source for knowledge about 
Elizabethan views on astronomy and geo- 
graphy. Such exploration and quarrying can 
be carried still further into the seven branches 
of learning which form the catalogue’s broad 
divisions—theology, history, liberal arts and 
philosophy, medicine, law, cosmography and 
geography, and music. For instance, the 
strength of Lord Lumley’s scientific interests 
should help to balance some current notions 
about the attitude towards science of the 
Elizabethan ‘new men’; the breadth of Cran- 
mer’s interest in the Greek Church is widely 
displayed, the Italian reading of Arundel and 
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Lumley needs careful assessment, while the 
forty-odd musical items deserve special and 
separate comment. 

In many ways the volume proves the ever- 
present value of, and need for, ‘old-fashioned’ 
scholarship. It illustrates only too clearly that 
pronouncements about the taste and ideas of a 
past age can often stray from the truth if they 
are not based on a careful consultation of first- 
hand material, interpreted and understood in 
its contemporary setting. For this reason alone 
the 1609 Catalogue of the Lumley Library 
should receive wide attention both from 
specialists and from those who wish to under- 
stand Shakespeare’s England. 

R. GEORGE THOMAS 


Byron and Goethe: Analysis of a Passion. 
By E. M. But er. Bowes. 30s. 


On the Poetry of Keats. By E. C. Perrer. 
Cambridge. 35s. 


At the age of 67 Goethe began to ‘take 
cognizance’ of Byron, then aged 28. While 
Byron remained completely unaware of the 
passion which he inspired in Goethe, the latter 
was alternately fascinated and repelled by 
Byron’s personality and writings. They never 
met; they were reluctant to address each other 
directly, quite apart from the sound-barrier of 
language; and there were many misunder- 
standings and frustrations in the largely fortui- 
tous second-hand communications ultimately 
established, before Goethe finally surrendered 
to the magic of ‘the most remarkable persona- 
lity that could possibly be born’. Even so, while 
Byron realized Goethe’s true greatness, Goethe 
signally failed to grasp the essence of Byron’s 
genius, disregarding Childe Harold, dismissing 
Don Juan, and seeing Byron primarily as a 
dramatist, only a little inferior to Shakespeare. 

Professor Butler’s thesis is that the conjunc- 
tion of these two dynamic minds was to influ- 
ence European literature and the whole future 
of mankind. Byron posthumously affected 
Goethe’s latest poetry, notably the Helena- 
act of Faust II; as a thinker he also altered the 
course of history, if we can be persuaded that 
Byron’s legacy to Europe—and Byron must 
always be regarded as a European rather than 
as an Englishman—was the daimonism which, 
transmitted through Goethe and Nietzsche, 
was to recrudesce as Hitlerism. 


Byron and Goethe is an interesting study of a 
unique relationship: it is not easy reading, for 
it is at times overloaded with detail. There are 
some rather overstrained parallels between the 
careers and situations of the two poets (though 
Byron surprisingly thought that there was some 
analogy between their characters and writings), 
and some of the trains of thought attributed to 
Goethe go beyond the limits of legitimate de- 
duction, despite Professor Butler’s disclaimer. 

Professor Butler is concerned primarily with 
passions and personalities; Mr. Pettet concen- 
trates on the poetry of another great Romantic 
poet. Keats developed with exceptional rapi- 
dity: he was from the beginning a synthetic 
rather than an imitative poet—Mr. Pettet 
details some of the ‘subconscious inspirational 
echoes’ in La Belle Dame sans Merci after the 
manner of The Road from Xanadu—and he was 
gifted with remarkable critical intelligence 
which he applied to his own writing. His lan- 
guage reflects his sensibility, and Mr. Pettet 
analyses, first, the dominant images and sensa- 
tions that recur in his poetry (‘a leafy luxury’ 
where our senses are ‘spell’d’ with deliciousness), 
emphasizing the intensity rather than the range 
of Keats’s poetic world; and then the pattern 
and texture of the melody of the verse on which 
Keats lavished so much artistry—as is shown 
by photostats of autograph stanzas from The 
Eve of St. Agnes. Then follow two lengthy chap- 
ters on Endymion, the great divide in Keats’s 
poetry, and, in Mr. Pettet’s view, a tale of 
‘pure deliciousness’ and not the elaborate meta- 
physical or neo-platonic allegory postulated 
by recent critics. This leads to a discussion of 
Keats’s ‘Gordian complication of feelings’ 
about women and love, seen in the light of his 
own relationship with Fanny Brawne, and to 
a consideration of three of the great Odes and 
the attitude to life that they reveal. This in- 
cludes an interesting attempt to discriminate 
between what is fundamental and what is 
superficially Romantic in Keats’s poetry. 

In all, this is a scholarly and very readable 
book, in spite of a superfluity of intrusive foot- 
notes; it takes cognizance of all recent Keatsian 
criticism, and is a model of lucid exposition. 
Mr. Pettet asserts that Keats’s development 
should always be of particular interest to young 
poets, but the student and the general reader 
alike will also be grateful for a deeper under- 
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standing of the poems which Mr. Pettet has 
treated with such sensitive penetration. 
ROBIN ATTHILL 


Proust’s Way. By Georces Pirovt. Heine- 
mann, 155. 

Proust and Literature. By WALTER A. 
Strauss. Oxford (Harvard U.P.). 38s. 


M. Piroué’s ‘essay in descriptive criticism’ 
communicates something at once more and 
less than A la Recherche du Temps Perdu itself. 
For of course, the fascination of Proust’s novel 
depends on longueurs, on the gradual implanting 
in our minds of event and evocation while the 
narrator’s daedal, transposing memory unfurls. 
M. Piroué’s pace of exposition is swift—too 
swift for his book to serve as an introduction. 
Rather, it is a brilliantly sympathetic self- 
identification of a kind likely to appeal to the 
Proust addict. It offers a capital opportunity 
to get the book straight, to re-enter the Proust- 
ian world with renewed perception, and to 
relish the mental snakes-and-ladders without 
getting lost. 

M. Piroué is concerned to demonstrate the 
coherence of Proust’s universe; and to do this, 
he has to explain the logic of Proust’s transi- 
tions. So he patiently and acutely displays the 
method of A la Recherche: private associations 
Proust reveals; the logical inference of obverse, 
inverse, reverse, and converse (which obsess 
him) is left to the reader. Proust is the breaker 
of his own images. Because there is a dreamer 
in him, disenchantment is his only reality. Yet 
he always strives to incorporate his disenchant- 
ment into the dream—to take full possession 
of his world. The pimple on Madame de 
Guermantes’s nostril is a symbol of death; it is 
death which determines every outcome. You 
cannot become accustomed to death without 
becoming detached from life. To canalize your 
life into art, though, is to lose your life and save 
it. So M. Piroué argues for a Christ-Proust 
whose proper appreciation has, so far, been 
impeded by over-attention to the structural 
tricks of his testament. M. Piroué points out 
the falsification, the triviality, and the disgust 
which dominate Proust’s attitude; but he de- 
monstrates how, in transmuting these into art, 
Proust achieves a coherent world-picture that 
is convincing, serious, and not disgusting. 

Proust was less of an aesthetic Brahmin than 
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many suppose. He was, as Professor Strauss 
shows, vastly read, and knew by heart passages 
from Montaigne, Racine, Saint-Simon, Balzac, 
Stendhal, Chateaubriand, Flaubert, Vigny, 
Hugo, Baudelaire, Dostoievsky, Tolstoy, Rus- 
kin, Dickens, and Meredith. His evolution as 
a writer, like his criticism, was sporadic and 
unsystematic. He was a random gorger; but 
preferred the nineteenth century, turning to 
the next favourite, the seventeenth, not so much 
for pleasure as to extract yardsticks of style and 
portrayal. He always knew what he was doing; 
he was never artistically inert; he never wasted 
a whim or ceased being whimsical. The study 
of authors was a means of finding himself; the 
pastiche a means of exorcism, and literary 
criticism inseparable from the exercise of his 
own imagination. From the unfinished Jean 
Santeuil through the critical récit Contre Sainte- 
Beuve to A la Recherche his growth was away 
from intelligence towards impressionism—a pro- 
cess of synaesthesia and morbid self-engross- 
ment. M. Piroué is right to stress the obvious 
about A la Recherche: how death looms from that 
protean epic like a whale’s back from a sea of 
prose. It was the very wish to face and repudiate 
death which made Proust belittle the ephemera 
of Sainte-Beuve, praise Dostoievski and the 
religious tone of Baudelaire’s JI faut que le gibier 
paye le vieux chasseur. Proust, from his reading 
alone, knew too much about people not to be 
morbid. We have for too long known too little 
of him; and it is the conspicuous merit of both 
these studies that they fill in the picture without 
overlapping in the least. PAUL WEST 


Independent Education: In Defence of the 
Public Schools, by A. N. Girxes, High 
Master of St. Paul’s. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Antony Gilkes is especially qualified to 
deal with this subject. He has been an assistant 
master at St. Paul’s, a house-master at Upping- 
ham, and Headmaster of Dean Close School, 
Cheltenham, and he was himself a boy at 
Dulwich, where his father was Headmaster. 

Mr. Gilkes bases his deductions on two 
principal dates: the 1930s and the 1830s. Of 
the 1930s he says: ‘No one could live through 
the depression of the early ’thirties and the 
failure of those in power to take adequate 
remedial measures . . . without realising that, 
in order to secure a proper measure of social 
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justice, some sacrifice of our old-fashioned 
liberties would have to be made.’ He examines 
in turn the chief concepts on which the Welfare 
State has been built up. Foremost among these 
is equality. “The absolute equalitarians seem 
bent on a different kind of Welfare State from 
that which the majority of us welcomed in 
1945.... It was no longer the safety net through 
which our humanity, our sense of justice, our 
Christian principles, alike demanded that no 
one should ever slip, but at once an iron ceiling 
above which no man might ascend and a net- 
work of barbed-wire fences running through 
our private gardens.’ 

He goes on to balance three of the most 
commonly used arguments on the one side 
against three on the other. Against the inde- 
pendent schools he balances the accusations of 
privilege, class superiority, and anti-Christian 
exclusiveness; for independence he balances 
the parents’ right of choice, the positive values 
of the Public Schools, and the inability of the 
State to supply our educational needs. He 
quotes from the 1944 Act: ‘It shall be the duty 
of the parent of every child of compulsory 
school age to cause him to receive efficient full- 
time education suitable to his age, ability and 
aptitude.’ 

Mr. Gilkes is at his best when he comes to 
discuss the positive values of the Public Schools, 
and to explain why he believes ‘it would be 
pernicious in principle and perilous in practice 
to destroy them’. This discussion brings him to 
his other principal date, the 1830s. The Public 
School system is said, with only partial accu- 
racy, to have begun with Dr. Arnold’s headship 
of Rugby: “The rise of the Middle “lasses to 
power and prosperity after the Reform Bill of 
1832 and the . . . spread of the railways led to 
a rapid increase in the number of new Boarding 
Schools based on Arnold’s principles. But one 
of the most vital points to realise—and one far 
too little understood—is that since then the 
Public Schools have not only become the 
guardians of a tradition but shown a remark- 
able capacity for change. There has grown up 
a new relationship between master and boy in 
which friendliness and encouragement have 
superseded awe and repression.’ The Rugby of 
Arnold’s time would show much change today. 
Mr. Gilkes points out that Dr. Walker, who 
retired only fifty years ago, would be surprised 


at the changes which have taken place in the 
curriculum at St. Paul’s, such as the addition 
of biology and of music. The creative use of 
leisure, due to Thring of Uppingham, would 
also have surprised Dr. Arnold, and he would 
have been astonished at some of the changes 
which the present writer witnessed after he had 
entered Clifton in 1877, such as the reading 
aloud to us in the evenings by T. E. Brown, 
our house-master, of his own poems on Manx 
themes, and the introduction of a special house 
for Jewish boys. Mr. Gilkes emphasizes four 
important points which Public School educa- 
tion has retained: the Christian religion, disci- 
pline, community spirit, and a readiness to 
accept responsibility. He ends by regretting 
that ‘the shadow of party politics lies over any 
discussion of what encouragement the State 
should offer to the Independent Schools’. 

Mr. Gilkes handles a controversial subject 
in a singularly attractive style and enlightened 
spirit. He might have added in support of his 
theme the paradox that the two successive 
esteemed leaders of the Labour Party should 
have come, Mr. Attlee from Haileybury, and 
Mr. Gaitskell from Winchester. 

F. 8. BOAS 


The Romantic Survival. By Joun Bay.ey. 
Constable. 18s. 


If those useful but by no means easily defin- 
able labels ‘romantic’ and ‘classical’ did not 
exist, no doubt one of our brighter critics would 
be busy inventing them. For, although they are 
frequently over-used and misused, they express 
human attitudes that may be readily under- 
stood. Mr. Bayley has written a scholarly, un- 
aggressive book in which he considers the vary- 
ing fortunes of Romanticism in the last century 
and a half. He traces the romantic decline into 
Symbolism and the Aesthetic Movement, and 
examines the subsequent outcropping of poetic 
vitality. Maintaining that Romanticism has 
triumphantly survived—hence the title of his 
study—he considers three poets in detail: W. B. 
Yeats, Dylan Thomas, and W. H. Auden. 

One’s temperament will determine whether 
or not one believes that Mr. Bayley fully proves 
his case. Yet it is a pleasant experience to watch 
him at work, both for his fluency and civilized 
good sense. He has a gift, too, for apt quotation. 
One is glad to come across T. E. Hulme again 
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and to have this definition from Speculations: 
‘The view which regards man as a well, a 
reservoir full of possibilities, I call the romantic: 
the one which regards him as a very finite and 
fixed creature I call the classical.’ It is only a 
step from this definition to the position adopted 
by T. S. Eliot and exemplified in his notorious 
distaste for Milton. Another delightful quotation 
is the epigram by the American poet and critic 
Peter Viereck, which he calls From the Sublime 
to the Meticulous in Four Stages: 

Dante: We were God’s poets. 

Burns: We were the people’s poets. 

Mallarmé: We were poets’ poets. 

To-day (preening himself): Ah, but we are 

critics’ poets. 


Thus it may be seen that Mr. Bayley has 
read widely and thoughtfully. All this is very 
well, but his very urbanity militates against the 
emergence of any particularly individual view- 
point. This study, therefore, is not so much an 
original contribution to literary criticism as a 
skilful résumé by an Oxford Fellow and Tutor 
of what others have thought. Much of this has 
needed re-statement and bringing up to date. 
Mr. Bayley has done the job excellently. 

ROBERT GREACEN 


The Night has been Unruly. By J. C. 

TREwIN. Hale. 21s. 

Mr. Trewin in this intriguing volume has 
assembled sixteen occasions when theatrical art 
has not gone according to plan. Who would 
have supposed that during the first Stratford 
festival only one line by Shakespeare—and 
that misquoted—would be mentioned, that 
Master Betty would earn £2,000 in a fortnight, 
that Charles Lamb would help to hiss his own 
play, that Henry James would be booed at the 
St. James’s, that Young England would be ridi- 
culed through 278 performances and make its 
outraged author a small fortune, that Storks 
Don’t Talk should ever have braved London, 
that productions of Maugham’s Home and 
Beauty should have been alternate successes and 
failures, and that the Oliviers should have turned 
Titus Andronicus, the ludicrously outrageous, 
into a grave artistic triumph? 

Yet such things, as recorded by Mr. Trewin, 
have happened, and since the purpose of drama 
is to surprise, such events only add appropriate 
interest to the history of our theatre. 
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If the author had wished to give a sub-title 
to his book, he might have called it a study 
of audiences; for as his unruly nights succeed 
one another in turbulence and comedy and 
pathos the vast importance of the audience 
emerges. A play is not born until those rows of 
lifeless seats are occupied, and if things go 
wrong it is the occupants who matter. 

To what point authors, producers, and players 
can dominate an audience and keep nights 
ruly, or how far the reverse is liable to happen, is 
a question not easy to determine, but it is one 
on which this book throws—possibly without 
intention—much valuable light. 

Would Titus have had its recent success had 
not we, as spectators of Hitler, already been 
sufficiently inured to horrors to endure it? Are 
not the jury-box instinct of the gallery and the 
concrete voice of the box-office rather than 
specialist opinion the final arbiters? If audi- 
ences besiege and storm Covent Garden to see 
Master Betty, who cares a fig for the contempt 
of Kean? Whether the ‘house’ through fervour 
or fury is unruly, Mr. Trewin has made its 
influence dramatically clear. 

GUY BOAS 


The Diction of Poetry from Spenser to 
Bridges. By BERNARD Groom. Oxford 
(Toronto U.P.). 455. 


Modern English and American Poetry. 
By Marcaret ScHLaAucu. Watts. 215. 


The Integration of Poetry. By Bryn JONEs. 
Oxford (Hong Kong U.P.). 12s. 6d. 


Although concerned with essentially the same 
subject, the authors of the three books under 
review adopt very different approaches. Pro- 
fessor Bernard Groom, exponent of the grand 
style, tackles a whole range extending over 
three centuries of English poetry from the 
special angle of diction; Professor Margaret 
Schlauch, on the other hand, concentrates 
upon various aspects of the rugged territory 
within historically easier reach, apparently 
intent on hoisting the Hammer and Sickle 
at some appropriate coign of vantage; whilst 
Mr. Bryn Jones, operating from his base at the 
University of Hong Kong, contents himself 
with traversing a few prominent ridges which 
have, nevertheless, proved formidable obstacles 
to more experienced critics. 
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Convinced that Edmund Spenser, ‘the earli- 
est master of the school to which Milton, Gray, 
Keats, Tennyson, Bridges, and a host of other 
poets belong’, has exercised by far the greatest 
influence on the diction of English poetry, 
Professor Groom makes The Faerie Queene his 
starting-point for an impressive survey which 
deals with the work of practically every impor- 
tant poet writing before the end of the nine- 
teenth century, concluding with that of Robert 
Bridges. His study of Spenser, and the pains- 
taking and scholarly manner in which he traces 
the effect of Spenser’s use of language on the 
diction of later poets, will certainly be en- 
lightening to readers who, though paying lip- 
service to the Elizabethan poet, have failed to 
give his work the close attention it merits. Quite 
apart from his own stature as a poet, Spenser 
was an innovator of extraordinary ingenuity, 
and it will no doubt surprise even those who 
pride themselves on their familiarity with 
The Faerie Queene to learn just how much his 
successors owe to him in the way of poetic 
phrases and word-formations. Thus, in esti- 
mating the extent of that debt, the author of 
The Diction of Poetry from Spensr to Bridges 
provides a convincing demonstration of the 
means by which the English poetic tradition 
has been created and developed. Obviously 
language cannot be studied in isolation. Profes- 
sor Groom relates the diction of each poet to 
the quality and significance of his poetry, and 
his chapters on Shakespeare, Milton, Words- 
worth, and Keats show remarkable insight. 
With the poets whom he considers to be outside 
the Spenserian tradition, the seventeenth- 
century Metaphysicals especially, heis, one feels, 
a little less sure of his ground; and as Bridges’s 
The Testament of Beauty comes within the scope 
of his survey, one would have welcomed from 
such an authority a more detailed treatment of 
the ‘vital and concentrated style of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins’. 


Ostensibly Professor Schlauch’s aim is to 
help readers to a better understanding of 
modern poetry; but one soon discovers that her 
real object is to propagate Marxist ideas about 
poetry in particular and Western civilization in 
general. This is unfortunate because she has 
such a rare aptitude for exposition, and her 
perceptive analysis of modern poetic technique, 
expressed in unambiguous terms, could be of 
immense assistance to those who have been 
mystified by the ‘various tricks and devices’ of 
contemporary verse. Examination of technique 
leads her to a discussion of values, and at this 
point Professor Schlauch’s determination to toe 
the Party Line betrays her into making some 
astonishing critical assessments, in the best 
Kremlin phraseology. Here, for example, is 
her verdict on The Cocktail Party: ‘Despite all 
its talk of martyrdom, spiritual values, and 
redemption, what emerges is an attitude of 
contempt for races that are called hopelessly 
‘‘backward”’ by sophisticated exponents of im- 
perialism. . . . Thus the incident becomes in 
effect a justification for racial domination.’ 

In his modest little collection of essays, The 
Integration of Poetry, Mr. Bryn Jones also writes 
of language and technique, but his main pre- 
occupation is with the purpose of poetry and 
its impact upon the responsive mind. Ifhe tends 
to go over well-trodden ground—and in a study 
of this kind it would be difficult not to do so— 
he has a number of pertinent observations to 
make, and in making them manages to answer 
Professor Schlauch and other critics who would 
have us judge poetry solely on the basis of its 
moral and political implications. ‘Moral signi- 
ficance’, he rightly says, ‘is essential to poetry 
but, far from being explicit and immediately 
(i.e. prosaically) perceptible, it must have its 
existence actually within the passionate and 
personal imagery that expresses the poet’s 
realisation.’ 

HOWARD SERGEANT 
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The Leaves Fall 


willow’s ribbons fray and fade; 
She wears them like a winding sheet. 
Now bronze, now gold, the silver birch 
Drops coins that are counterfeit. 


So ruthless this decay, there broods 
Dejection in the chilling air— 

And yet the certainty of Spring 

Is still implicit everywhere. 


A Spring behind; a Spring before. 
The autumn heart’s peculiar pain 
It is to know that when leaves fall 
There are no buds to grow again. 


MURIEL GRAINGER 
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ERHAPS repelled by certain barbaric ele- 

ments in the earlier legends, perhaps in 
obedience to the zeitgeist, Tennyson bypassed 
both Sir Palomides and the Questing Beast. He 
may have felt that the introduction of a large 
saurian with thirty couple of hounds ‘baying 
in its belly’ would detract from the high serious- 
ness of the Jdylls; and he may have been right. 
Yet many readers of Malory have wished that 
they might learn a little more about the knight 
and the monster; and it was a happy thought on 
the part of the editors of the Golden Legend 
series to set before us a unified narrative, based 
upon all the available sources, and sympatheti- 
cally presented by Brian Kennedy Cooke. We 
are now able to follow Sir Launcelot’s Saracenic 
comrade-in-arms through every wild vicisssi- 
tude of his Quest; to watch the dramatic meta- 
morphosis of the Beast into a pitiful old woman 
whose long penance is over at last; and finally 
to attend the wedding of Sir Palomides and his 
second love, the faithful Igraine. The story of 
his first love, la Beale Iseult, is woven into the 
fabric but never ties itself into inextricable knots 
as the secondary threads of chivalric romances 
are only too apt to do. The illustrations from 
an illuminated manuscript of Tavola Rotunda in 
the National Library at Florence are delightful ; 


but the bearded face on the dust-jacket suggests 
the skipper of a life-boat rather than one of the 
knights of that famous Tavola. 

What English poet’s tomb in Westminster 
Abbey bears a bust of himself commissioned 
and paid for by which French King? The 
question suggests a Round Britain Quiz; and 
it would take a knowledgeable team to work 
out the correct answer: (a) Matthew Prior; 
(b) Louis XIV. In his Rede Lecture for 1957 
Mr. R. W. Ketton-Cremer describes this bust 
as ‘elegant and most unfunereal’, The same 
epithets might well be applied to his own 
lapidary prose, which has grace without any 
borrowed graces and gravity (when appropriate 
to the occasion) without any tinct of gloom. 

Matt was assuredly a charming fellow. 
Though it be true that as a writer he lags far 
behind Pope and Swift, as an individual he was 
in many ways as remarkable an Augustan as 
any. A one-time wine-house waiter who entered 
the then alarmingly exclusive calling of diplo- 
macy and did well in it; who wrote ‘Public 
Panegyrics, Amorous Odes, Serious Reflections 
or Idle Tales’ in a manner strongly reminiscent 
of his declared model and constant pocket- 
companion, Horace; a supremely good-natured 
man who won and kept the friendship of such 
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notoriously ill-natured men as Pope and Swift; 
a conscious classicist who yet wrote for the 
youthful Margaret Cavendish-Harley a set of 
verses as lyrically exquisite as Herrick’s 


Here a little child I stand; 


is his not a rewarding figure? Mr. Ketton- 
Cremer has found him so. One feels that Prior 
himself would have listened with complacency 
to the Rede Lecture of 1957. 

It was typical of the youthful Byron’s wrong- 
headedness that he should have ranked his 
own half-Scottish self as an English Bard and 
his not-invariably-Scottish critics as Scotch 
Reviewers; yet both labels have stuck, and the 
Archons of the modern Athens whom he so 
rashly assailed thus have a Doric look about 
them still. John Clive’s excellent monograph, 
Scotch Reviewers, barely touches upon the 
English Bard’s attempt to ‘bruise the head of 
the serpent’. By confining himself within a 
thirteen-year limit (1802-15) he necessarily 
excludes Keats; but he deals faithfully with the 
Edinburgh Review’s imperfect affinities with the 
Lake Poets. While rightly rejecting the theory 
that Jeffrey attacked Wordsworth not from 
conviction but merely to please his readers, he 
rather curiously detects a vein of romanticism 
in the man himself. This must surely have been 
of the Strawberry Hill rather than the Rydal 
Mount variety. The remark that ‘Whigs, being 
perpetually of the eighteenth century, simply 
cannot be romantic’ is even more strange. Who 
was a sounder Whig than Horace Walpole, and 
who was a more ardent Romantic? Mock ruins 
and ‘Gothick’ villas did not arise in Tory land- 
scapes only; and the second half of the century 
was richly tinctured with romance. 

Walter Bagehot, Leslie Stephen, and others 
have considered in detail the literary aspect of 
the Edinburgh. It is here quite rightly balanced 
by the political. Did ever a pack of exceedingly 
able men bark so constantly and so loudly up 
the wrong tree? Their defeatist attitude towards 
Napoleonic France alone disqualifies them from 
any claim to real political sagacity. They were 
all ready for ‘appeasement’, and their weak 
knees do not appear to have been stiffened by the 
fact that in ceasing to fight against Napoleon’s 
dictatorship they would be abandoning the 
struggle for those political and social reforms 
which they most earnestly desired. ‘France’, 


pronounced Brougham in 1809, ‘has conquered 
Europe. That is the melancholy truth.’ As 
usual, he expected to be listened to. All the 
Edinburgh pontiffs always did. Luckily for 
England another order of ideas prevailed, 
and was to find its own organ in the Quarterly. 
Perhaps John Clive will next turn his attention 
to the ‘savage and Tartarly’ anti-Pope in 
Albemarle Street. 

Michael Swan informs his readers that while 
preparing his collection of essays, A Small Part 
of Time, he wondered ‘if there were not some- 
thing rather questionable about forcing such 
a diversity of subject-matter between the same 
covers’, but he goes on to express a modest 
hope that it is not ‘merely wishful thinking’ on 
his part which makes him see ‘some kind of 
unity’ in the collection. The diversity is obvious; 
the unity is implicit. It cannot have been easy 
to fit into one frame such strongly contrasted 
personalities as Henry James, H. G. Wells, 
D. H. Lawrence, Max Beerbohm, Gordon 
Craig, Norman Douglas, Federico Garcia 
Lorca, and—on the distaff side—Lorca’s gipsy 
friend, Lola Medina, Edith Wharton, and 
Gertrude Bell—the last charmingly called the 
‘Emma [Woodhouse understood] of the Desert’. 
They have all this one thing in common— 
what it is now fashionable to describe as a 
‘survival-potential’. 

All Michael Swan’s pictures are not por- 
traits. Mexico, Salzburg, Vienna, and Anda- 
lusia add their own diversity of landscape to 
the scene. An interesting theory is suggested in 
the essay on The Visible World. It is, roughly, 
to the effect that the ‘unconscious philosophy 
of our time is self-disgust’, expressing itself most 
powerfully through contemporary visual aris. 
If mankind is so disgusted with itself that it 
cannot help distorting and falsifying its own 
body in painting or sculpture, might it not be 
better if that disgust were to reach such a peak 
that it would cease to be expressible in any 
visual art, or, indeed, in any art at all? 

Dr. H. G. Wood’s Eddington Memorial 
Lecture, 1957, is none the worse for being 
sprinkled with well-chosen and sometimes re- 
freshingly unexpected quotations from other 
writers. On p. 28, for example, is quoted a 
poem entitled Doubt, taken from Poems of To-day 
(grd series) and written by Guy Boas. Thought, 
Life and Time as reflected in Science and Poetry is a 
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comprehensive title for a lecture filling only 
57 pages, but it is surprising to see how many 
ideas and examples, none of them irrelevant 
and some of them most stimulating, it has been 
found possible to bring within that narrow 
compass. With several halts by the way in order 
to consider views which either conflict or 
harmonize with it, we are led to the conclusion 
that ‘A university must cultivate the intellectual 
imagination. It betrays its trust if it is con- 
cerned only with useful knowledge. We are 
bound to court Lady Why, and not be content 
with a growing acquaintance with Madam 
How.’ 

Both these ladies are to be encountered in 
English for Business, by V. H. Collins. Doubtless 
the mind of man could have conceived a more 
horrible jargon than contemporary commercial 
English, but doubtless the mind of man never 
did. Yet, rightly used, our language can be a 
lucid and flexible instrument in the service of 
commerce—an ‘instrument of precision’ which, 
with all its pleonasms, inconsistencies, and 
pomposities, it cannot now be accounted. Mr. 
Collins’s arguments in favour of brevity and 
simplicity ought to impress the Business Mind. 
Every person engaged in commerce and at the 
executive level of industry ought to be com- 


' pelled by law to study this book; and some such 


doom as being ‘hammered’ on the Stock 
Exchange should fall upon those who, having 
read, fail to put its precepts into practice. 

With immense industry James Woodress has 
assembled the names of some 2,000 American 
writers who between 1891 and 1955 have been 
made the subjects of Dissertations. It is a 
curious catalogue, occasionally a disconcerting 
one. Did nobody dissertate upon Edward 
Arlington Robinson, a rightly admired Ameri- 
can poet of the between-wars period? Did only 
a solitary dissertator fling himself upon Richard 
Hovey, for whom his biographer, the late 
Allan Houston Macdonald, makes extravagant 
claims? And why nothing about Bliss Carman, 
who collaborated with Hovey in Songs of 
Vagabondia and whose name will strike a little 
bell in the memory of any student of Trans- 
atlantic anthologies? 

The Psi Upsilon Fraternity, we are told in 
Mr. Macdonald’s biography of Hovey, regard 
these songs as the finest things of their kind in 
the English language. But not the Fraternity 


alone. ‘Men of every social class’ are said to 
‘roar out’ such lines as these: 


For it’s always fair weather 

When good fellows get together 

With a stein on the table and a good song 
ringing clear. 


‘These verses’, remarks Macdonald, ‘are too 
disarmingly simple in attitude to be scoffed at 
as mere literary chest-pounding.’ Chest-pound- 
ing perhaps: but literary? 

Physically and morally Hovey seems to have 
been a sort of American zombie of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, to whom he once wrote a 
sonnet and whose painting, Dante’s Dream, he 
sought out at the Walker Art Gallery on dis- 
embarking at Liverpool in 1891. He brought 
his particular Lizzie Siddal with him, and 
she shared his surprise at the politeness of 
English porters and policemen. It is our turn 
to be surprised when we read that they were 
able to hire ‘large and well-furnished lodgings 
overlooking Kensington Park’ [sic] for eight 
shillings, though whether by the day or week is 
left uncertain. 

Bernard Martin’s thoughtful novel, The 
Obscure Way, transports us to the difficult years 
immediately following the end of World War I. 
It was a time of disillusionment and frustration, 
as such times always are; but it is only neces- 
sary to consider the outlook and the actions of 
Basil Fanshaw, the central character, to be- 
come conscious of the difference between a 
cathartic and generous indignation and that 
egocentric ‘anger’ which is the most disturbing 
element in the aftermath of World War II. 
Then a young man suffered to see what men 
had done to men; now he rages at what men 
have done to him. The story moves steadily, 
with occasional accelerations, to an unexpected 
and very moving climax. 

Legal wit has always had a savour of its own. 
Like a good vintage port, it should have both 
body and bouquet. Like the champagne in- 
tended for the English market, it should be 
extra sec. All these virtues are to be found in the 
writings of A. Laurence Polak, whose Puffs, 
Balloons and Smokeballs was commended in 
‘Recent Reading’ when it appeared a few 
years ago. Late Sittings is quite as good. Many 
of the light-hearted essays touch upon topical 
subjects, but they may well have ‘vitality 
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enough to preserve them from putrefaction’ 
when those subjects are topical no more. 


Books noticed above: 


The Quest of the Beast: from Sir Thomas Malory’s 
‘Morte d’ Arthur’ and other Sources, by BRIAN KENNEDY 
Cooke. Ward. 12s. 6d. 

Matthew Prior, by R. W. Ketron-Cremer. Cam- 
bridge. 3s. 6d. (paper). 

Scotch Reviewers: The Edinburgh Review 1802-1815, by 
Joun Cuive. Faber. 255. 

A Small Part of Time: Essays on Literature, Art and 
Travel, by MicHaEt Swan. Cape. 21s. 

Thought, Life and Time as reflected in Science and Poetry, 
by H. G. Woop. Cambridge. 4s. 6d. (paper). 

English for Business, by V. H. Coxuins. Phoenix 
House. 8s. 6d. 

Dissertations in American Literature, 1891-1955, by 

James Woopress. Cambridge (Duke U.P.). 155. 


SrxTEEN of the twenty-four extant Chester Mystery 
Plays, ranging from The Fall of Lucifer to The Last 
Judgment, have recently been reprinted in Heine- 
mann’s ‘Drama Library’ at 7s. 6d. The text, edited 
by Maurice Hussey with an Introduction and some 
hints on production, is based on the Early English 
Text Society edition, and has been modernized only 
where this seemed necessary for understanding. The 
shortening of certain episodes and more leisurely 
speeches, and the reduction of small-part players, 
has been made with the needs of an acting edition 
especially in mind. 

Henry the Fifth is No. g in the series of Shakespeare 
Quarto Facsimiles edited by Sir Walter Greg. The 
series will consist of the twenty-three most important 
quartos of Shakespeare’s plays. This facsimile of 
the 1600 ‘bad Quarto’ of Henry V, reproduced from 
the copy in the British Museum, is an impeccable 
piece of book production from the Clarendon Press 
at 255. 

The critical essays written by Leigh Hunt during 
a literary career of nearly sixty years have hitherto 
been scattered throughout various periodicals. Fifty- 
odd of these—the majority reprinted for the first 
time—have now been brought together by Laurence 
Huston Houtchens and Carolyn Washburn 
Houtchens in a companion volume to their Leigh 
Hunt’s Dramatic Criticism, and published by Oxford 
for the Columbia University Press at 45s. Both 


Recent Reading 


Reprints, New Editions, and Books of 
Reference 


Richard Hovey: Man and Craftsman, by ALLAN Houston 
Macponap. Cambridge (Duke U.P.). 375.6d. 
The Obscure Way, by BERNARD Martin. Heinemann. 

18s. 
Late Sittings, by A. LAURENCE PoLak. Justice of the 
Peace, Ltd. gs. 6d. 


Other new books received: 


British Criminal Justice, by SiR Maurice Amos. 
Longmans (for the British Council). 2s. 6d. 

Essays and Studies 1957, collected by MaRGARET 
Witty. Murray (for the English Association). 
125. 6d. 

The Eleven Men of Eppynt, by Rotanp Maruias. 
Dock Leaves Press. 10s. 6d. 

Writers and their Work: No. 86: John Donne, by FRANK 
Kermope. Longmans (for the British Council and 

the N.B.L.). 2s. 


acute and independent in their judgements, the 
pieces include the writer’s opinions on contem- 
poraries like Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, 
Byron, Hazlitt, and Tennyson, on writers of the 
past like Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton, and essays 
on general subjects such as old books and bookshops, 
May-Day customs, and wedding-days. The collec- 
tion is prefaced by a long and perceptive essay by 
Professor Clarence D. Thorpe on the quality of 
‘Leigh Hunt as Man of Letters’. 

Two recent additions to Heinemann’s ‘Poetry 
Bookshelf’ Series are English and Scottish Ballads, 
selected with critical notes and a lively Introduction 
by Robert Graves, and published at gs. 6d.; and 
The Modern Poet’s World, edited by James Reeves 
(8s. 6d.)—an anthology planned to illustrate the 
variety of poetry written in the first half of the 
twentieth century, and representing some forty-five 
English and American poets. 

When Counter-Statement, by Kenneth Burke, first 
appeared in the ’gos it was pronounced by The 
Nation to be ‘one of the most brilliant books in 
critical theory ever written in America’. A second 
edition has recently been issued at 10s. 6d. by 
Cambridge, for the University of Chicago Press. The 
book considers the work of Pater, Flaubert, Thomas 
Mann, and André Gide, and has chapters on 
psychology and form, the poetic process, and the 
status of art. 
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Reprints, New Editions, and Books of Reference 


Arthur R. Howell’s The Meaning and Purpose of 
Art, also appearing now in its second edition (sole 
distributors, A. Zwemmer, Ltd., London: 21s.) is 
sub-titled The Making of Life, and is likewise con- 
cerned with the philosophical and aesthetic problems 
of the inter-relationship of art with life. The author’s 
exploration of such aspects as man’s responses to 
his environment, the distinction between natural 
form and art form, the artist’s outlook, and the 
trend of modern art, is illuminating and often 
profound. This revised edition contains additions to 
the many existing illustrations—of works by Matisse, 
Renoir, Van Gogh, Cézanne, Utrillo, Picasso, 
Braque, Henry Moore, &c.—and an enlarged 
chapter on ‘Surrealism’, and constitutes remarkably 
good value in these days of high production costs. 

In his Dictionary of Russian Literature (Allen & 
Unwin, 30s.) William E. Harkins sets out to provide 
a great deal of literary information compactly in one 
volume, together with entries on such related sub- 
jects as philosophy and criticism. In addition to 
short articles on individual writers, there are 
summaries of the different genres, literary periods 
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and movements, and of historical events which 
relate Russian literature to its social and political 
background. This is a comprehensive and valuable 
reference guide enabling the reader to see the 
giants—Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, Tchekov, Turgenev, 
Pushkin, Gorki, Gogol—in their literary and 
historical context, and to trace the development of 
their country’s literature in their successors. 

In Oscar Wilde and His Literary Circle (Cambridge: 
for the University of California Press, 37s. 6d.) John 
Charles Finzi has compiled an exhaustive catalogue 
of the Wilde MSS. in the William Andrews Clark 
Memorial Library in Los Angeles. This is the fullest 
collection of Wildeiana in existence, comprising 
about three thousand items: four hundred of which 
are manuscripts of Wilde’s poems, plays and essays 
(many unpublished), and of letters written by or to 
him by members of his family, friends, and literary 
acquaintances. The compiler has arranged the items 
in alphabetical order, and the fully indexed volume 
provides a useful guide to this storehouse of material 
on the English literary scene of the late nineteenth 
century. 


Late Evening 


HEN the bruised sun crouched behind stretched clouds 
Like the slit of a cruel eye, and into the night 
The fields crawled; and on the river as dark 
As death, the scum and only the scum was light; 


And skyline trees, like burnt trees, were still, 

And even breath was brittle; and darkness soon 
Should lie with everything; then could I hear 

A bird, love-languid, to its nestling croon. 


This was no humour of the passing hour; 
No sinking creature rumorous of death; 

But life continuous when all else was but 
Echo, shadow and a crumbling breath. 


W. H. BOORE 


For the Classroom 


Selected books received and recommended: 


Anthologies 
A Sampler of English Literature, edited by LioneL 
Goucu. Harrap. 7s. 


Drama 
Plays for Thirty Players, by A. E. M. Baytiss and 
Witrrip SHARP. Harrap. 55. 


The Doctor’s Dilemma, by BERNARD SHAW, edited by 
A. C. Warp. Longmans. 6s. 3d. 


Poetry 
The Oxford Books of Verse for Juniors, edited by JAMES 
Britron. Book 1: 4s. 6d. (limp cloth); 55. 6d. 
(cloth boards). Book 2: 5s. (limp cloth) ; 6s. (cloth 
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For the Classroom 


boards). Book 3: 5s. (limp cloth) ; 6s. (cloth boards). 
Book 4: 6s. (limp cloth); 7s. (cloth boards). 
Oxford. 

The Poet’s Tale: An Anthology of Narrative Poetry, 
edited by A. A. Evans. U.L.P. 55. 6d. 

The Ring and the Book, by RoBERT BROWNING, edited 
by F. B. Pinion. Scholar’s Library. Macmillan. 6s. 


Prose 


A Book of Modern Prose, edited by Doucias Brown. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

Heritage of Literature Series: A Heritage of Wonder 
Stories, by J. H. and Atice M. WatsH. 45. 
Mr. Midshipman Hornblower, by C. S. FoRESTER. 55. 
Norse Legends and Myths, by J. H. Watsn. 45. 
Longmans. 

Jane Eyre, by CHARLOTTE Bronti, edited by G. G. 
Urwin. U.L.P. 8s. 3d. 

Martin Chuzzlewit, by CHARLES DickENs, edited by 
G. E. J. Hopcrs. U.L.P. 3s. 6d. (limp cloth); 
45. 3d. (cloth boards). 

Science and Literature, edited by W. Eastwoop. 
Scholar’s Library. Macmillan. 6s. 

Science in Fiction, edited by A. E. M. and J. C. 
Bayuiss. Pilot Books. 45. 3d. (limp cloth); 5s. 
(cloth boards). 

Shorter Classics, edited by M. W. and G. THomas: 
Little Women, by Louisa M. Atcotr. Moby Dick, by 


HERMAN MELVILLE. Westward Ho! by CHARLES 
Kincsey. Ginn. 5s. each. 

The Blake Family, Second Series, by G. H. Hotroyp. 
5: In the Country; 6: At the Seaside; 7: In London; 
8: At Play. Harrap. 2s. each (paper). 

The Shetland Bus, by Davin Howartu. Teaching of 
English Series. Nelson. 45. 


Teaching of English 

A Foundation Course in English, Book 4, by A. R. Mocn 
and G. H. McKay. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

A Grammar School English Course, Book 3, by B. J. 
PENDLEBURY. Nelson. 7s. 

A Minimum Grammar of Function, by R. T. Lewis and 
J. A. Stone. Harrap. 5s. 

English by Stages, Reading Book V, by I. Morris. A 
Graduated Course for the Learning of English as 
a Second Language. Macmillan. 4s. (manilla). 

English Exercises for Middle Forms, by D. L. B. Hart- 
LEY. Methuen. 35. gd. (limp cloth). 

Reading for Meaning, Second Series: Pupils’ and Answer 
Book 4, by Grorce A. Carr. U.L.P. Pupils’ 
Book: 3s. 6d. (limp cloth); 4s. 6d. (cloth boards) ; 
Answers: 1s. 6d. (paper). 

Spoken English, by A. G. Mircuert. Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. 

Time for English, Books 3 and 4, by A. E. DARBYSHIRE. 
Arnold. 6s. 6d. each. 


Frost 


HERE is no stillness like the quiet of frost 
Whose stealthy footfalls whiten the hard ground; 
Her finger-tips the traceries of a ghost 
That in the night touches without a sound 
Each leaf and blade, till all known things are lost 
In silver filigree encased and bound. 


The hedge shakes feathery rime. A silent host 

Of birds forlornly seek the frozen pound. 

Stiff stands the holly, every thorn embossed 

With pearl and diamond. Spiders’ webs have wound 
Their sparkling crystal chains from post to post 

And every twig and branch shines silver-crowned. 


JOAN WARBURG 
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Selected List of Recent Books 


A James Joyce Miscellany. Edited by Marvin 
MaGALANER. New York; The James Joyce 
Society. 

An Age of Fiction. By GERMAINE BREE and MARGARET 
Gurron. The French Novel from Gide to Camus. 
New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers U.P. $5. 

Baudelaire. By Starxte. Faber. 50s. 

Beowulf. A Prose Translation, with Introduction, 
by Davin Wricut. Penguin. 2s. 6d. (paper). 

Dickens at Work. By Joun Butr and KATHLEEN 
TiLLotson. Methuen. 255. 

Essays and Studies 1957. Collected by MARGARET 
Witty. Vol. X of the New Series. Murray (for 
the English Association). 125. 6d. 

From Baudelaire to Surrealism. By MARcEL RAYMOND. 
Peter Owen. 30s. 

Goethe’s ‘Faust’. By ALEXANDER Giutes. Blackwell. 
255. 

James Foyce’s World. By Patricia HurtcHins. 
Methuen. 30s. 

John Ford and the Drama of His Time. By CiirForD 
Leecu. Chatto. 12s. 6d. 

Leigh Hunt’s Literary Criticism. Edited by L. H. and 
C. W. Hovutcuens. Oxford (Columbia U.P.). 
455- 

Letters of Fames Joyce. Edited by STUART GILBERT. 
Faber. 42s. 

Mastery and Mercy. By Puitre M. Martin. A Study 
of two Religious Poems: ‘The Wreck of the 
Deutschland’, by Gerard Manley Hopkins, and 
‘Ash Wednesday’, by T. S. Eliot. Oxford. 155. 

Matthew Prior, by R. W. Ketron-Cremer. Cam- 
bridge. 35. 6d. (paper). 

Medusa’s Mirror: Studies in German Literature. By 
Aucust Coss. Cresset. 30s. 

Modern Fapanese Literature. Edited by 
Keene. Thames & Hudson. 355. 

On the Poetry of Keats. By E. C. Petret. Cambridge. 


355- 

Proceedings of the British Academy, 1956. Oxford, for 
the British Academy. £3. 

Prose and Literature. By WALTER A. StTRAuss. Oxford 
(Harvard U.P.). 38s. 

Reason and Energy: Studies in German Literature. By 
MicHaEL HamBurcer. Routledge. 3os. 

Richard Crashaw: A Study in Baroque Sensibility. By 
Austin WarrEN. Faber. 215. 

Romantic Image. By FRANK KermoveE. Routledge. 
18s. 

Scotch Reviewers: ‘The Edinburgh Review’, 1802-1815. 
By Joun Ciive. Faber. 255. 


Shakespeare Today. By MARGARET WEBsTER. Dent. 
18s. 

Shakespeare’s Early Contemporaries. By W. ScHRICK. 
Antwerp: De Nederlandsche Boekhandel. 250 /7. 
(paper). 

Shakespeare’s Plays: A Commentary. By M. R. Riwiey. 
Dent. 18s. 

Shakespeare’s Sources. 1: Comedies and Tragedies. By 
KennetH Murr. Methuen. 255. 

T. S. Eliot’s Poetry and Plays. By GRovER Smitn, Jr. 
Cambridge (Chicago U.P.). 455. 

The Aesthetic Adventure. By Gaunt. Illus- 
trated. Penguin. 3s. 6d. (paper). 

The Author and the Public. Introduction by C. V. 
Wepcwoop. Hutchinson. 15s. 

The Critical Works of Thomas Rymer. Edited by C. A. 
ZiMANSKY. Oxford (Yale U.P.). 48s. 

The English Public School. By Vivian Ocitvie. 
Batsford. 3os. 

The Gawain-Poet. By Henry S. LytrLeton. Oxford 
(N. Carolina U.P.). 48s. 

The Gothic Flame: A History of the Gothic Novel in 
England. By DEvENDRA P. VARMA. Barker. 30s. 
The Image of France. By Davip TyLDEN-WRIGHT. 

Secker & Warburg. 18s. 

The Life of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. By GARDNER B. 
Murray. 425. 

The Major English Romantic Poets: A Symposium in 
Reappraisal. Edited by C. D. THorpe, C. BAKER, 
and B. Weaver. Southern Illinois U.P. $5.50. 

The Man in the Name: Essays on the Experience of Poetry. 
By Leonarp Uncer. Oxford (Minnesota U.P.). 
325. 

The Mind and Art of Coventry Patmore. By J. C. Rew. 
Routledge. 35s. 

The ‘Melos Amoris’ of Richard Rolle of Hampole. 
Edited by E. J. F. ARNoutb. Blackwell. 50s. 

The Poetry of Experience: The Dramatic Monologue in 
Modern Literary Tradition. By RopeERT LANGBOURN. 
Chatto. 21s. 

The Poet’s Craft. By A. F. Scorr. Cambridge. 18s. 

The Sea Dreamer: A Biography of Joseph Conrad. By 
GéRaRD JEAN-Ausry. Allen & Unwin. 25s. 

The Unheroic Hero in the Novels of Stendhal, Balzac 
and Flaubert. By RAyMonp Grraup. New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: Rutgers U.P. $5. 

Writing in Canada. Edited by GrorceE WHALLEY. 
Proceedings of the Canadian Writers’ Conference, 
Queen’s University, July, 1955. Macmillan. 245. 

Wyndham Lewis: A Portrait of the Artist as the Enemy. 
By Grorrrey WAGNER. Routledge. 35s. 


A Wood at Night 


 yesiene through this deeply wooded night, 
Each like a pistol-shot my footsteps crack, 
Driving the sanctuary of silence back, 

Gross interlopers in the patterned white 


Peace of the moon. Although I seek to tread 
Light as a mouse, yet all nocturnal things 
Panic to safety; on low-brushing wings 

Startled to flight, an owl sweeps overhead. 


I am an alien in this wood, in such 
Paper-weight rustle of small, scurrying fur, 
Of phantom feathers that can scarcely stir 

Stillness which shatters at my faintest touch. 


The Macdonald Household and Bernard Grenfell 
To the Editor of English 
Dear Madam, 


In the Summer 1956 number of English Mrs. Ra 
set down some recollections of George Macdonald 
and his household, with whom she had stayed at 
Bordighera in what seems to have been the ‘nineties, 
when she was a girl. It may be of interest to compare 
her experience and impressions with those of Bernard 
Grenfell,’ who had spent the winter of 1886-7 in 
the same environment. It is not very clear from his 
account whether he was actually living in the house 
(though this had evidently been the intention) ; in 
any case he seems to have had some connexion with 
people outside the household and could therefore 
write with a certain detachment. But it is clear that 
many of the things which struck the later girl 
visitor are anticipatorily noticed by the schoolboy 
from Clifton. 

I am not sure how the acquaintance arose between 
Bernard’s parents and the Macdonalds. In February 
of the previous year (1886) Mr. Grenfell, who was 
a master at Clifton College, ‘had a bad attack of 
neuralgia, so he had to stop work and have a 
substitute; the one we had was a son of George 
Macdonald the novelist, we all liked him very much’. 
This is recorded in a letter from Bernard Grenfell to 
his aunt, to whom he also wrote the other letters 


1! Later a figure of importance in the archaeological 
world. In 1897 he, together with Arthur Hunt, dis- 
covered, translated, and (under the auspices of the Egypt 


Correspondence 


B. R. GIBBS 


here quoted. In September of the same year he 
writes that on account of his health his parents are 
thinking of sending him to Algiers for a term, and 
continues : 

‘If the Algerian plan falls through, I may go 
to the Macdonalds at Bordighera. But I should 
prefer going to Algiers, as I might pick up a little 
French there, whereas at Bordighera where the 
Macdonalds are the leaders of the English society, 
there would be an everlasting succession of acting 
and garden parties.’ 

However, it was to Bordighera that he went, and 
a year later, in a letter of 7 September 1887, he 
writes a full account: 

‘I was at Bordighera from December to May. 
The place must be very much changed since you 
were there, for there are more English residents 
at Bordighera than at any other place in the 
Riviera, besides the usual number of visitors. I 
don’t think it is a change for the better; of course 
there are more amusements, but the society is very 
rotten, no one seems to have anything better to do 
than to talk scandal of the neighbours, and espe- 
cially about the Macdonalds. This may seem 
strange, but the fact is that the Macdonalds were 
in many ways extremely unpopular. It is true that 
all Bordighera used to attend their Wednesday 
“At Homes” when George Macdonald used to 
read the “Excursion”’ and similar poems (I never 


Exploration Fund) edited Sayings of the Lord, from frag- 
ments of Greek papyri. 
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went to any of them), but the Macdonalds were 
otherwise barred by the other people. George 
Macdonald himself was liked. He is very patri- 
archal in both his appearance and his mind, one 
cannot but admire his extreme simplicity, but for 
a man who spends all his time in reading, as he 
does, his conversation is rather ordinary—at least 
so it seemed to me; and his method of passing 
without the least pause from a discussion on 
plum pudding to one on the immortality of the 
soul and then back again to plum pudding is 
rather startling to one unaccustomed to his books, 
where, I believe, he does the same thing. As he 
passed most of his time in his library, only coming 
out in the evening to whist, I did not see much of 
him, but enough to like him very much. Mrs. 
Macdonald and her daughters were the crux [?] 
with the Bordighera people, and I must say I 
sided with the latter. Mrs. Macdonald cannot be 
better described than by saying she is the exact 
opposite of her husband and her daughters follow 
after her. This is what makes their household such 
a curious one to live in; it is constructed on most 
simple lines which take in most people, while it 
is really by no means peaceful and harmonious, 
There were a great many people staying at the 
house, sometimes as many as 22. The Macdonalds 
have 7 children living, 3 daughters who were 
always there and 4 sons who were there occasion- 
ally. The remainder was made up of friends and 
boarders, of whom there were 5, and the adopted 
children. The Macdonalds have not been very 
successful with these last. They have two little 
girls and their mother, who is in a consumption, 
named Dessart. You have probably heard of the 
Langworthy case; Mrs. Dessart’s case was similar 
to that of Mrs. Langworthy. She was married 
abroad, and deserted by her husband. When the 
Macdonalds took her 7 years ago, she was supposed 
to be at the point of death and every doctor since 
has said she could not possibly live a month. But 
she is still there and the Macdonalds have to take 
care of her, They have also adopted a boy, not 
a gentleman by birth, they don’t treat him at all 
fairly, they have not educated him and treat him 
as a servant without paying him and yet let him 
on to a sort of equality with themselves, a most 
unpleasant position for the boy, who is really very 
nice. His brother, who had been also adopted, 
not liking his place, ran away. 

From this description (rather tedious I fear) 
you may have thought I did not enjoy my stay at 
Bordighera, but I did extremely. The friends of 
the Macdonalds who were staying there were 
very good-natured to me and I made several other 
friends outside. It was a very novel experience for 


me altogether, so entirely different to my life at 
home. I think it has stirred me up a bit.’ 
Yours faithfully, 
C. PERCIVAL 


43 Westminster Mansions, S.W.1 


To the Editor of English 


Dear Madam, 

Canon Fox’s query about Niagara and Niagara 
reminds me of a story I once heard from an eminent 
American scholar. He was sent to school in Germany 
as a boy, and shortly after his arrival the master 
referred in a geography lesson to Niagara. The boy 
was so ill-advised as to offer the correction to Nia- 
gara; whereupon the master bore down upon him 
and began to thrash him unmercifully, exclaiming: 
‘Ich sage Niagara, und Niagara bleibt es!’ 

Yours faithfully, 
J. C. MaxweELL 
University of Durham 


King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne 


To the Editor of English 
Dear Madam, 


After reading in the Summer number of English 
the interesting article by Roger Lancelyn Green on 
‘F. Anstey’, I came across the following in an essay 
by Bernard Darwin entitled The Magic of a Name: 

‘The greater the author, the more credit, 
sometimes not wholly deserved, he is given for his 
names. If Dickens had thought of Bultitude we 
might now regard it as an example of his inimi- 

tableness. So let me here put in a word for a 

lesser but still delightful writer, Mr. Anstey. He 

did not indeed invent the name, for it is a real 

one; I have had the inexpressible happiness of 

seeing it over a shop; but it has all the virtues of a 

superb piece of fancy, and its adaptation to our 

old friend of Vice Versa was a stroke of genius. It 
sounds for all the world as if it signified a quality, 
and moreover the precise quality, of its owner. If 
we say it to ourselves two or three times it becomes 
impossible to believe that we should not find it 
in the dictionary. There is about it the pomposity, 
with a touch of what we should today call 

‘“‘blimpishness”’, which distinguished that unfor- 

tunate merchant of Mincing Lane. In its own 

particular line I incline to think that it stands 
alone.’ 

I felt this extract might be of interest in further 
tribute to ‘a neglected novelist’. 

Yours faithfully, 
ELIZABETH WILSON 
Horsham, Sussex 
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Merlin 


cea the wise, foreteller of distress, 

Beyond the Twelve Great Battles saw at last 
Himself led captive by the sorceress 

And in the rock made fast. 


Wisdom was his, all folly to foretell; 
Knowledge, to know that he could never learn; 
Heaven he glimpsed: and in the pit of Hell 

He saw his own soul burn. 


Proceedings 


EDINBURGH 


Hon. Secretary: ROBERT Cromarty, 54 Arden Street, 

Edinburgh, 9. 

Programme: 

1957- 11 Oct.: George Shepperson, University of 
Edinburgh: ‘Herman Melville.’ 

1 Nov.: Brains Trust on Scott. Team: Prof. W. L. 
Renwick, Mrs. Patricia Maxwell-Scatt, Miss 
Marion Lochhead, Dr. Corson, and W. M. 
Parker, Esq. 

23 Nov.: Dinner in the Roxburghe Hotel. Guest 
speaker: Prof. A. H. Campbell. 

Dec.: Lewis Cochrane, Adviser on Drama Pro- 
duction for Banffshire: “The Production of 
Plays.’ 

1958. Jan.: W. H. Marwick, University of Edin- 
burgh: ‘The Social Novel in Scotland and in 
Scandinavia.’ 

Feb.: E. J. Kenney, Peterhouse, Cambridge: 
‘Petronius and the Roman Sense of Humour.’ 
(Joint meeting with the Classical Association.) 


MANCHESTER 


Hon. Secretary: A. H. Wutre, 98 Moorland Road, 
Woodsmoor, Stockport. 
Programme: 
1956. Nov.—Dec. : Dr. Cox of Manchester University: 
Three lectures on ‘Poetic Drama’. 
1957- Feb.: Professor Tibble: ‘John Clare.’ 
March: J. E. Morpurgo: ‘American Culture in 
Europe.’ 
May: Norman Nicholson: ‘The Provincial Poet.’ 
(Joint Meeting with English Society of Man- 
chester University.) 


REGINALD REYNOLDS 


of Branches 


NORTH-WEST KENT 


Hon. Secretary: Mass D. M. CrossF1ELD, 13 Pinewood 
Road, Bromley, Kent. 
Programme: Summer Session 
1957. 30 Apr.: Poems of Own Choice. 
14 May: ‘Deeds of Daring.’ 
28 May: Mr. Reynolds: ‘Edwin Muir.’ 
4 June: ‘Illusion.’ 
25 June: Mrs. Pereira: ‘Swinburne.’ 
g July: Reading of Portfolio Poems. 
23 July: ‘Motherhood.’ 


Autumn Session 

24 Sept.: ‘Landmarks.’ 

8 Oct.: Miss Paice: ‘Alfred Noyes.’ 

22 Oct.: ‘Optimism.’ 

29 Oct.: ‘Contrasts.’ (2 poems to be read con- 

secutively.) 

12 Nov.: Mrs. Waldron: ‘W. H. Davies.’ 

26 Nov.: ‘Meals.’ 

10 Dec.: ‘Seasons.’ 

Writers’ Group Meetings were held in May, June, 
July, September, October, and November. 


NOTTINGHAM 


Hon. Secretary: J. T. Bourton, 3 Woodland Grove, 
Chilwell, Notts. 
Programme: 
1956. 18 Oct.: Dr. Donald Davie (Trinity College, 
Dublin) : ‘Poetry and the Imaginary Museum.’ 
23 Nov.: Mr. P. W. Edwards (University of 
Birmingham): ‘Poet and Audience.’ 
1957- 17 Jan.: Mr. D. Hamer (University of 
Sheffield) : ‘The Development of the European 
Theatre in 16th and 17th centuries.’ 
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Proceedings of Branches 


14 Feb.: Professor R. L. Brett (University of 
Hull): ‘Form and Meaning in Eliot’s Four 
Quartets.’ 

3 May: Professor Mertner (University of Miin- 
ster): ‘Cosmic Order and the Conception of 
Poetry in the Renaissance.’ 

Members were also invited to attend meetings 
arranged by the University Literary Society. 
Speakers at these meetings included Dr. F. R. Leavis, 
Mr. Robert Speaight, and Professor G. Kane. 


SOUTHAMPTON 
Hon. Secretary: F. G. Roserts, 49 Thornbury 
Avenue, Southampton. 
Programme: 
1956. 25 Oct.: Miss Susie Tucker: ‘A Linguistic 
Approach to the Eighteenth Century.’ 
23 Nov.: Miss Lettice Cooper: ‘The Novelist’s 
Craft.’ 
1957. 15 Feb.: Annual General Mecting. Mr. Noel 
Osselton: ‘English Dictionaries before Johnson.’ 
8 Mar. : Joint meeting with Southampton Classical 
Association. Professor Geoffrey Bullough: 
‘Virgil in the Seventeenth Century.’ 

17 May. Mr. John Lehmann: ‘Between Author 

and Public.’ 

Professor B. A. Wright, who has been President of 
the Southampton Branch since 1938, has resigned 
and has been succeeded by Mr. F. T. Prince, recently 
appointed to the Chair of English in the University 
of Southampton. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
CAPE TOWN 
Hon. Secretary: Mrs. L. I. Howartu, The Cottage, 
Burg Road, Rondebosch, C.P., South Africa. 

Programme: 

1957. 12 Mar.: Annual General Meeting and 
Election of Officers and Executive Committee. 
T. S. Eliot’s ‘Sweeney Agonistes’, presented by 
Rose Ehrlich. 

g Apr.: Professor J. H. W. Rosteutscher, Dr.phil., 
Ph.D., F.1.A.L.: ‘Franz Kafka.’ 

14 May: John Paris, M.A., B.Litt.: “The Tech- 
nique of Ezra Pound.’ 

11 June: The Visiting Professor of American 
Literature in the University of Cape Town, 
1957: an Address. 

9 July: Uys Krige, B.A.: ‘Some Aspects of South 
African English Writing.’ 

13 Aug.: C. J. Greshoff, M.A., D.R.S.: ‘Simenon.’ 

10 Sept.: Dr. Louis Herrman, M.A., Ph.D.: “The 
Anatomy of the Howler.’ 

8 Oct.: W. A. de Klerk, LL.B.: ‘The Afrikaans 
Writer in South Africa Today.’ 

12 Nov.: Annual Dinner. : 

10 Dec.: B. G. Hood, B.A., Dip.N.Z.L.S.: ‘West 
Indian Novels.’ 


EAST PAKISTAN 


Hon. Secretary: A. K. M. Kasir, Dept. of English, 

Rajshahi College, Rahshani, East Pakistan. 
Programme: 

1957 (first term). 10 Jan.: Mr. J. S. Turner: An 
Address. 
18 Jan.: Annual General Meeting: Election of 
Office-bearers. Reading of selected poems of 
T. S. Eliot. 

15 Feb.: Mr. Elias Ahmed: ‘Milton’s conception 

of Morality as revealed in his poetry.’ 

8 Mar.: Mr. A. K. M. Kabir: ‘Eugene O’Neill— 

A Study.’ 

Early in 1956 Mr. A. K. M. Kabir read a paper 
on Sinclair Lewis. Dr. Itrat Hassain, the President 
of the Association, was in the chair. Among those 
who participated in the discussion that followed 
were Mr. Z. R. Siddiqui, Mr. S. A. Ashraf, and 
Mr. Serajur Rahman. 

Group discussions were held on problems of the 
teaching of English in the colleges and universities 
of Pakistan. 

In September 1956 Dr. Jan Karski of Georgetown 
University, U.S.A., lectured to the Branch on 
American and European college education. 


FORT HARE, SOUTH AFRICA 


Hon. Secretary: Rev. G. O. Lioyp, Bible School, 

Lovedale, C.P. 

Report for 1956. 

The Branch has met without a break since 1923, 
and in 1956 the usual six meetings were held during 
the winter months. 

For the second year in succession Dr. A. S. 
Galloway occupied the chair and gave the opening 
lecture in April, taking as his subject ‘Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’. 

In May Mr. Mark Taylor, of Selborne High 
School, East London, lectured on ‘The Deterioration 
of English in English Medium Schools’, a topic of 
vital importance to the English-speaking minority 
in the Union. 

In June the Vice-President, Dr. F. H. Brabant, 
read a paper on “The Good Old Waverley Novels’, 
dwelling with affectionate recollection on the compa- 
nions of a lifetime. 

In August Professor Guy Butler, Head of the De- 
partment of English at Rhodes University, and one 
of a band of young South African poets and drama- 
tists, gave a lecture on ‘Poetry, Drama and Public 
Taste’. 

In September Mr. J. I. de Villiers, lecturer in 
English, Fort Hare University College, read a paper 
on ‘Ben Jonson’; and at the closing meeting of the 
year Professor Donald Stuart, Head of the Fort 
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Hare English Department, lectured on ‘D. H. 
Lawrence’. 

Attendance and interest have been fully main- 
tained during the year. 


QUEENSLAND 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. B. A. SHAw, 181 Raymont 
Road, Alderley, N.W.2, Brisbane. 
Programme: 
1957. 25 Mar.: A. K. Thomson, M.A.: ‘Junior and 
Senior English—1956.’ 
29 Apr.: Associate Professor F. W. Robinson, 
M.A., Ph.D.: ‘English and England.’ 


27 May: Ernest Briggs: ‘Folk Songs of the British 
Isles.’ 

24 June: Rev. Bro. J. S. Campbell, B.A.: ‘The 
Dream of Gerontius.’ 

22 July: E. H. Flint, M.A.: ‘Norfolk Island: A Bi- 
lingual Community’ (Presidential Address). 

26 Aug.: Miss Eunice Hanger, M.A.: ‘Some 
Trends in Modern Theatre.’ 

23 Sept.: David Rowbotham: ‘Journalism and 
Literature’, with a reading. 

28 Oct.: 1. Annual General Meeting; 2. Members’ 
Evening—Recordings arr. by D. J. Munro, B.A. 


Association Notes 


A Lecture on ‘The Art of Shakespearian Production 
in the Twenticth Century’ was given on Saturday, 
27 April, by Dr. W. A. Armstrong, Lecturer in 
English at King’s College, London. Mr. D. M. Low 
was in the chair. 

Dr. Armstrong said that the history of Shake- 
spearian production in England was a series of com- 
promises between Elizabethan and non-Elizabethan 
infiuences, each conditioned by factors changing 
from age to age. In the nineteenth century (by 1880) 
a drastic change in stage architecture had occurred: 
the proscenium doors of the old playhouse had 
disappeared, and the apron stage had become 
negligible, so forcing the actors to perform conti- 
nuously within the framework of the proscenium 
arch. Elaborate and complicated scenery imposed 
upon Shakespearian production a much slower 
tempo. The effect of this was most marked at His 
Majesty’s Theatre under Beerbohm Tree, an ardent 
believer in elaborate pictorial settings ; he even added 
pictorial details which went quite contrary to what 
was laid down in the texts. His version of Julius 
Caesar had a playing time of four hours. 

A strong reaction against the production methods 
of Irving and Tree was led by William Poel and 
Gordon Craig. Poel asserted the supremacy of the 
unlocalized permanent setting, the need for speed 
and continuity and respect for the full text; he 
argued for a more diffused and subdued lighting 
and the use of Elizabethan dress in all but a few 
roles. His Hamlet (First Quarto) in 1881 lasted only 
two hours; in 1893 he produced Measure for Measure 
in a reconstruction of the Fortune Theatre of 1600. 
Poel was opposed to the spectacular realism of Tree 
chiefly in the interests of Shakespeare’s verse; Craig 
of his own new theories of scenic design. What was 
needed, he said, was ‘one scene with a changeable 
face’; and he devised a system of mobile screens, 
coloured so as to producea great variety of emotional 


suggestions when light and shadow were thrown 
upon them. He has continued to bea potent influence 
on Shakespearian production. 


The most important episode in production in the 
twentieth century was Granville Barker’s staging of 
The Winter’s Tale, Twelfth Night, and A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream at the Savoy between 1912 and 1914. 
This was a creative and practical synthesis of the 
influences of Poel and Craig, producing a result 
different from either. Effects of light and colour were 
kept subordinate to the acting. Set speeches were 
delivered in Elizabethan style from the edge of the 
apron stage. ‘The acting of each play’, the producer 
held, ‘should be controlled by a study of the dis- 
tinctive qualities of its verse—that of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, for instance, has the virtues of 
chamber music. . . .’ His motto for producers was 
‘Gain Shakespeare’s effects by Shakespeare’s means 
when you can. But gain Shakespeare’s effects; it is 
your business to discern them.’ 


Three other movements had been at work which 
might be called the experimentalist, the neo- 
Elizabethan, and the projectionist. The experimen- 
talist included such productions as Barry Jackson’s 
Hamlet in modern dress (1925). This had certain 
advantages, but the associations of the costume were 
distracting and important passages were cut because 
they were not in keeping with it. The neo-Eliza- 
bethan movement offered a marked contrast to the 
experimentalist. It was well exemplified by Nugent 
Monck and Ronald Watkins: the former by his pro- 
ductions at the Maddermarket Theatre (modelled 
on the Fortune) at Norwich (1919-52) and the latter 
by his annual productions at Harrow, which were 
intended to be as close as possible to an exact replica 
of what was done in the open air at the Globe. 
The projectionists, who include Komisarjevsky, 
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Gielgud, Guthrie, and Miles, came nearer to 
the neo-Elizabethans than to the experimentalists, 
but aimed at improving on the Elizabethan stage. 
They began with permanent architectural settings 
throwing the actors into strong relief against an 
unlocalized background, and Guthrie and Miles 
have recently created long apron stages giving three- 
dimensional effects. On the whole, twentieth-century 
production has had three main purposes: first, to 
achieve speed and continuity; second, to give fresh- 


ness of impact to the presentation; third, to achieve ~ 


a more solid and intimate form of dramatic com- 
munication by drastically changing the structure 
of the stage. 
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The Secretary renews her thanks for publications 
received, and again requests the return to her at 
8 Cromwell Place, London, S.W. 7, of any of the 
following out-of-print publications: 

Pamphlets Nos. 1-9, 12-20, 23, 27-29, 31, 32, 34-40, 
42; 43, 45, 47-51, 53, 54, 57, and the Presidential 
Address for 1943. 

English, Nos. 1, 24, 25, 28-32, 34, 35. 

Essays and Studies, vols. i-x, xiv, xviii, xix, xxvii-— 
xxxii, English Studies 1948 and 1949, and Essays 
and Studies 1951. 

The Year’s Work in English Studies, vols. i, iv, v, vi-ix, 
and xix—xxvi. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1958 Spring number of English should be addressed to the 
Editor, Miss Margaret Willy, at 76 Doods Road, Reigate, Surrey, and contributions should reach her not 
later than Friday, 20 December 1957. Contributors should state if they are members of the Association. It is not 
posstble to guarantee return of scripts unless a stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 


The English Association 


The financial year runs from 1 January to 31 December, and an ordinary subscription 
paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s magazine 
ENGLISH (three issues) and the Presidential Address. 


The annual subscription to the Central Body is £1. 15., or, with Essays and Studies, 
New Series, and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £2. 25., and is due on 1 January. 
MEMBERS WHO DO NOT WISH TO PAY THEIR SUBSCRIPTION BY A 
BANKER’S ORDER CAN PAY A SUBSCRIPTION IN ADVANCE FOR THREE 
YEARS AT THE RATE OF £3 OR £6 RESPECTIVELY. 


Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and Studies 
and The Year’s Work in English Studies) is £15. 155. 


The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the 
Branch. 


CORPORATE membership (£1. 1s. or £2. 25.) is open to Colleges, Schools, and 
Libraries, and additional publications can be purchased at the reduced rate, 


STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 
who are interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special 
enrolment form should be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 
Place, London, S.W. 7. 
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~ ASSOCIATION 


President - SiR ERIC JAMES, High Master, Manchester 
Grammar School. Chairman - T. H. SIMMS, Homerton College, Cambridge. 
Hon. Secretary + C. A. STOTT, M.B.E., Aldenham School, Elstree, Herts. 
Hon. Treasurer + 3. PEARCE, Queen Elizabeth’s School, Barnet. 

Membership, which is open to either individuals, schools, or 
other organizations interested in school libraries, offers the 
following advantages: 


Information Service and Advice 


‘The School Librarian & School Library Review’, edited 

by C. H. C. OSBORNE (termly journal free to s.L.a. members; 
5s. per issue to non-members while stocks are available). 

‘A quite admirable journal’, writes DR. ARUNDELL 
ESDAILE, C.B.E. 


Other Publications at reduced prices 
Local Branches for exchange of views 


The annual subscription is 21s. Applications for membership should be sent to the Hon. 
Secretary, S.L.A. (Ref. E/13), Gordon House, 29 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ) 


1957-8 EDITION NOW PREPARING 


Keats-Shelley 
Memorial Bulletin 


No. VIII 


CONTENTS 


Contents will include full lists of Education 

Authorities, Secondary Grammar, Modern 

and Technical Schools, Polytechnics, Train- 

ing Colleges, Special Schools, Associations, 
ett. 


98 Kingston Road, London, S.W.19 


THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


[2 end] 


Keats and Hazlitt R. T. Davies 
Charles Gaulis Clairmont Herbert Huscher 
The Last Night at Tan-yr-allt 
McCulloch 
Some Problems concerning Keats 
Rotraud Miller 


Shuttlecocks of Genius Ursula Orange 


The Bulletin contains works of original 
scholarship on subjects connected with Keats, 
Shelley, Byron, Leigh Hunt and their con- 
temporaries, with illustrations. 


Price 8s. (postage 6d.) 
Back numbers available 
Hon. Editor and Publisher: 
DOROTHY HEWLETT 


11 Lion Gate Gardens 
Richmond - Surrey 
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John Russell Brown 
SHAKESPEARE AND HIS COMEDIES 


A study of Shakespeare’s expression of a central ‘idea’ in his comedies. 
It is a book of literary and theatrical detection, leading towards a fuller 
and richer appreciation of some of the world’s greatest dramas. 18s 


The Arden Shakespeare 
OTHELLO Edited by M. R. Ridley 


This volume of the new Arden Edition is a completely new editing of 
the play from the ground up. The textual problem of the play is dis- 
cussed at length in the introduction, and in the notes the editor aims at 
elucidating what may be obscure to the modern reader. 21s 


Published by METHUEN 


THE SWORD OF PLEASURE 
By Peter Green 


In this masterly reconstruction of Ancient Rome, Peter Green tells the story of Lucius 
Cornelius Sulla, Dictator of the Republic, as he himself might have written it. Through 
this fascinating man, his friends, and his four remarkable wives, Rome lives in all its 
splendour and cruelty. Book Society Recommendation. 16s. net 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES 1957 


Collected for the English Association by 
Margaret Willy 


Volume 10 of the New Series contains: Some Thoughts on New Words by Sir Ernest Gowers; 

Poetry’s Claim to Truth by Sir George Rostrevor Hamilton; Milton’s Poetic Language 

by Helen Darbishire; How ‘Robert Elsmere’ Struck Some Contemporaries by Basil Willey; 

Coleridge on a Distant Prospect of Faust by J. M. Nosworthy; The Poetry of Emily Dickin- 

son by Margaret Willy; and Restive Steer: A Study of the Poetry of Roy Campbell by 

Howard Sergeant. 12s. 6d. net 
(Vols. for 1950 and 1952 to 1956 also available 10s. 6d. net each) 


JOHN MURRAY 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


*POR BOOKS 


Bookbuyers throughout the world 
turn to this bookshop as a 
knowledgeable source of 
information on all their book 
requirements. And from generation 
to generation they praise and 
recommend Foyles— 
and buy their books here. 
Foyles have depts. for Gramophone 
Records, Stationery, Handicraft 
Materials, Music, Lending Library, 
Foreign Stamps 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON W.C.2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
Branches: Cape Town, Belfast 


LETTERS IN ACTION 


F. Ss. BOAS: Sir Philip Sidney 15s. 
EDITH SITWELL: Collected Poems 25s. 
T. S. ELIOT: On Poetry and Poets 21s. 
OLIVER EDWARDS: Talking of Books (The Times) 16s. 
RICHARD CHURCH: The Golden Sovereign 18s. 
CHRISTOPHER HASSALL: The Red Leaf 15s. 
GEORGE BISHOP: My Betters 25s. 
MAX BEERBOHM: Mainly on the Air 15s. 
HILAIRE BELLOC: Selected Letters 30s. 
NANCY MITFORD: Voltaire in Love 21s. 
GEORGE MOORE: Letters to Lady Cunard 27s. 6d. 
JOHN WAIN: Preliminary Essays 15s. 
ANDREW YOUNG: Prospect of a Poet 12s. 6d. 
FRANK KERMODE: Romantic Image 18s. 
KENNETH MUIR: Shakespeare’s Sources 25s. 
DAVID CECIL: Fine Art of Reading 18s. 


JOHN & EDWARD BUMPUS LTD. 
By appointment to Her Majesty The Queen 
477 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: MAYfair 3601 (5 lines) 
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ST MARTIN’S 
LIBRARY 


Paper-back editions of 
famous Macmillan books from 
3s. each 


Shakespearean Tragedy 
A. C. Bradley 
The Golden Bough (2 vols.) 

Sir James Frazer 
The Savoy Operas (2 vols.) 
Sir W. S. Gilbert 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles 
Far from the Madding 
Crowd 
Thomas Hardy 
England, Their England 
A. G. Macdonell 
Gone with the Wind (2 vols.) 
Margaret Mitchell 
Portrait in a Mirror 
Charles Morgan 
Three Plays 
Sean O’ Casey 
Left Hand, Right Hand! 
The Scarlet Tree, 
Great Morning 
Sir Osbert Sitwell 
Rogue Herries 
Sir Hugh Walpole 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER 
Jude the Obscure 
Under the Greenwood Tree 
Thomas Hardy 
The Fountain: Charles Morgan 


Jeremy: Sir Hugh Walpole 


Many other titles are in preparation 


MACMILLAN 
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INDEX OF VOLUME 
(Nos. 61-66: Spring 1956-Autumn 19 


Arber, Muriel Agnes: Poem, 38. 
ARTICLES: 

An Adventure: Some Personal Recollections of 
Miss Moberly, by Laura M. Ragg, 182. 

Antony and Cleopatra, A Note on, by Alan 
Warner, 139. 

Arden of Faversham: Its Interest Today, by 
Raymond Chapman, 15. 

Beerbohm, Sir Max: A Tribute, by Derek Stan- 
ford, 88. 

Dialectic of Appreciation, The, by J. L. Harrison 
and V. L. Bimstone,, 64. 

Dismissive Irony, A Note on, By A. E. Dyson, 222. 

Dyche and Pardon’s Dictionary: a Study in Per- 
sonal Bias, by Susie L. Tucker, 226. 

English Poetry in the Reign of George III: Con- 
tinuity and Contrast, by Adam Fox, 170. 

George Macdonald and his Household, by Laura 
M. Ragg, 59- 

Is Clarity in English Composition Enough?, by 
A. N. Gilkes, 174. 

Joys of Examining, The, by ‘Holofernes’, 145. 

Literary Criticism in English Teaching, The 
Place of, by R. George Thomas, 134. 

Maturin, C. R., and Melmoth the Wanderer, by 
Muriel E. Hammond, 97. 

Mime and Heraldry in Henry IV, Pt. 1, by Saxon 
Walker, 91. 

Mistake in Comprehension, Eight Types of, by 
E. L. Black, 10. 

Neglected Novelist, A: F. Anstey, by Roger 
Lancelyn Green, 178. 

Original Sources for the Development ofa Theme, 
The use of, by I. T. Boulton, 2. 

Poetry of Edmund Blunden, by Margaret Willy, 


213. 
Spoken English in Schools, The State of, by Basil 
Harvey, 218. 
Walter de la Mare, The Poetry of, by Hermann 
Peschmann, 129. 
Association Notes: 42, 84, 167, 207, 250. 
Association, The, 1906-1956, by Guy Boas, 45. 
Atherton, John: Poem, 181. 
Atthill, Robin: Poem, 116; Reviews, 234. 
Battcock, Marjorie: Poem, 167. 
Bevan, Jack: Poem, 205. 
Bimstone, V. L.: Article, 64. 
Black, E. L.: Article, ro. 
Blunden, Edmund: Poem, 53. 
Boas, Cicely: Review, 154. 
Boas, F. S.: Reviews, 107, 109, 151, 189, 235. 
Boas, Guy: Association, The, 1906-1956, 45; Notes 
and Observations, 1, 87, 127, 169, 212; Reviews, 
22, 237. 
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The Magazine of the English Association , \ 


Bode, Carl: Poem, 226. 
Boore, W. H.: Poem, 243. 
Boulton, J. T.: Article, 2 


: Poem, 1 

De la Mare, Walter: Poem, 49. 

Dines, Jennifer: Poem, 82. 

Dunn, Peter: Poem, 40. 

Dyson, A. E.: Article, 222. 

— Composition, Conference on the Teaching 
of, 40. 

English Stage Society, The, 148. 

—. Teaching, Conference on Some Problems 
of, 83. 

Foakes, R. A.: Reviews, 150, 232. 

Forman, Joan: Poem, 162. 

Foster, Margaret: Poem, 121. 

Fox, Adam: Article, 170. 

Gee, Kenneth: Poem, 14. 

George, Richard A.: Poem, 113. 

Gibbs, B. R.: Poem, 246. - 

Gilkes, A. N.: Article, 174. 

Glyn, Hilary: Poem, 184. 

Gowland, A. R.: Review, 194. 

Gowland, Ray: Poem, 164. 

Grainger, Muriel: Poems, 121, 239. 

— Robert: Poem, 29; Reviews, 71, 111, 193, 
236. 

Green, F. Pratt: Poem, 102, 173. 

Green, Roger Lancelyn: Article, 178. 

Griffin, Paul: Poems, 21, 148. 

Hall, Julian: Reviews, 25, 105. 

Hammond, Muriel E.: Article, 97. 

Harrison, J. L.: Article, 64. 

Harvey, Basil: Article, 218. 

Helm, P. J.: Poem, 201. 

Hesketh, Phoebe: Poem, 74. 

‘Holofernes’: Article, 145. 

Howard, Dorothy S.: Poem, 104. 

Johnson, Geoffrey: Poems, 63, 231. 

Jubilee Messages: 50. 

Lapage, Geoffrey: Poem, 207. 

Lawrence, Ralph: Poems, 68, 91; Poetry Reviews, 
113, 195; Reviews, 72, 151, 232. 
w, D. M.: Review, 22. 

Lupini, Barbara: Poem, 146; Poetry Review, 74: 
Reviews, 28, 191. 

Martin, E. W.: Review, 108. 
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Bullough, Geoffrey: Reviews, 36, 
Carpenter, Margaret Haley: Poem, 123. ze 
C. B.: Poetry Review, 115. a 

Chapman, Raymond: Article, 15. : 
Classroom, For the, 36, 80, 120, 164 203 
Correspondence, 38, 83, 123, 166, 
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Mays, John Barron: Poem, 76. 
Notes and Observations, G. B., 1, 87, 127, 169, 212. 
Peschmann, Hermann: Article, 129; Reviews, 69, 
192. 
Pinto, V. de S.: Review, 24 
Plays and Films, by ‘Thespis » 18, 185. 
POEMS: 
Arrival at a River in Japan, by Edmund Blun- 
den, 53. 
Barrow Boy, by Ray Gowland, 164. 
Birth of a Rhythm, by Jack Bevan, 205. 
Blood Transfusion, by Fallon Webb, 97. 
Childhood, by P. J. Helm, 201. 
Church Restorer: 18th Century, by Clive San- 
som, 155. 
Damaged Cupid, The, by Marjorie Battcock, 167. 
Death of a Gardener, by Margaret Stanley- 
Wrench, 119. 
Death of a Musician, by Robert Greacen, 29. 
Dream Landscape, by Margaret Willy, 144. 
Eureka!, by Walter de la Mare, 49. 
Evening on the Shore, by Joan Forman, 162. 
Fever, by Raymond Tong, 195. 
Fisherman’s Tale, The, by Randolph Stow, 221. 
“aes for Quintilian, A, by John Atherton, 
181. 
Fortingall, by Celia Randall, 41. 
Frost, by Joan Warburg, 244. 
Graven Image, The, by Sheila M. Smith, 165. 
Harvest, by Jennifer Dines, 82. 
Heart and Will, by Peter Dunn, 40 
Holding Chelsea in Her Hand, by Carl Bode, 226. 
Imagination, by Phoebe Hesketh, 74. 
Inquisitor, The, by Ralph Lawrence, gl. 
Keats at Lulworth, by Margaret Willy, 58. 
Kingdom Under, The, by Clive Sansom, 17. 
Late Evening, by W. H. Boore, 243. 
Leaves Fall, The, by Muriel Grainger, 239. 
London Wall, by Muriel Agnes Arber, 38. 
Looking at Likenesses, by Fallon Webb, 36. 
Loss of Memory, by F. Pratt Green, 173. 
Merlin, by Reginald Reynolds, 248. 
ut, A, by Margaret ey-Wrench, 134. 
Old Map of West Africa, An, by Raymond Tong, 


34- 
Penelope of the Suburbs, by F. Pratt Green, 102. 
Phoenix, The, by Muriel Grainger, 122. 
Poem for a Painter: Peter Lanyon, by Kenneth 


Gee, 14. 
Poet’s Cat, The, by Margaret Stanley-Wrench, 9. 
Quicksilver, by Geoffrey Johnson, 63. 
Remembrance, by Geoffrey Lapage, 207. 
Room, The, by James Walker, 128. 
Seal Wife, The, by Dorothy S. age 104. 
Seventh Day, The, by Hilary Glyn, 184. 
hakespeare’s Birthday, Stratford-upon-Avon, by 
Isobel Cumming, 166. 
Shakespeare Triumphant, To, by Margaret 
Foster, 121. 
Shalimar Gardens at Srinigar, The, by Paul 
Griffin, 21. 
Solitude, ‘by Margaret Haley ‘Carpenter, 123. 
Survivors, The, by Robin Atthill, 116. 
Swallows, The, by Ralph Lawrence, 68. 
Temper, by Gilbert Thomas, 159. 
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Undertow of Need, The, by Richard A. George, 


113. 

Valediction forbidding Mourning, by John 
Barron Mays, 76. 

Vincent Van Gogh: Rain at Anvers, 1890, by 
Barbara Lupini, 146. 

Well-Wisher, The, - Geoffrey Johnson, 231. 

White Magic, by Fallon Webb, 177. 

Winter Morning, by John Smith, 138. 

Without Question, by John Smith, 217. 
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Randall, Celia: Poem, 41. 
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American Literary Criticism, The Development of, 
Edited by Floyal Stovall: Geoffrey Bullough, 26. 

Amphibian: A Reconsideration of Browning, by H. C. 
Duffin: Geoffrey Bullough, 70. 

Anthology of English Prose, An, Compiled by Eirian 
James: Margaret Willy, 153. 

Bernard Shaw: His Life, Work and Friends, by St. 
John Ervine: Robert Greacen, 111. 

Blackmore, R. D., by Waldo Henry Dunn: E. W. 
Martin, 108. 

Browning Handbook, A, by W. C. du Vane: 
Geoffrey Bullough, 70. 

Byron and Goethe: Analysis of a Passion, by E. M. 
Butler: Robin Atthill, 234. ° 

Clare, John: His Life and Poetry, by John and Anne 
Tibble: E. W. Martin, 108. 

Classical Influences on English Prose, by J. A. K. 
Thomson: Gilbert Thomas, 106. 

Critical Sense, The, by James Reeve: Howard 
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